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PEEFACE 

This series of reading books has been prepared in ac- 
cordance with a definite and unified plan. Each volume 
has its own place in the series and has led naturally to 
the succeeding book. Book Six comprises selections taken 
from the best writing available for the young, in the belief 
that the boy or girl who is prepared to use the book should 
be assisted to exercise a surer judgment in the selection of 
his reading and to appreciate in some measure the charac- 
teristics of style. 

In preparing Book Six the editors have continually kept 
in mind the interest of boys and girls and have carefully 
surveyed the best Uterature with a view to the selection 
of material which is entertaining and inspiring. The fist 
of authors contains the names of those who have had the 
largest part in writing the great books of the world. Every 
selection has its special interest and purpose, — now the 
appeal to one's self-respect, now the love of nature, of 
country, of home, the theme of brotherhood, the supreme 
worth of the common everyday^ virtues. Following the 
usual custom, the authors have abridged the selections 
when, for pedagogical reasons, it has seemed desirable to 
do so. 

As the best literature makes a distinct moral appeal to 
the reader, it is evident that the subtle influence of such 
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selections aa this book contains wiU help boys and girls 
to live more happily and helpfully. 

The notes give a few facts concerning the various au- 
thors and furnish suggestions for additional reading. 

Thanks are due the publishers for permission to use the 
following selections: An Itinerant Pioneer Preacher, from 
Maurice Thompson's Stories of Indiana, The American 
Book Company; The Cabin in the Forest, from Hezekiah 
Butterworth's In the Days of Avdvbon, To a Waterfowl, 
by William Cullen Bryant, D. Appleton and Company; 
My Mother, from Pierre Loti's The Story of a Child, C. C. 
Birchard and Company; A Song, by James Whitcomb 
Riley, The Bobbs-Merrill Company; Where do the Birds 
Sleep? by Dallas Lore Sharp, The Century Company; Paul 
Revere^s Ride, from The Centennial of the Concord Fight, by 
George William Ciu1;is, Harper and Brothers; The Past, 
by Henry Timrod, B. F. Johnson Publishing Company; 
Romtdus and the Beginning of Rome, by Caroline H. and 
Samuel B. Harding, Scott, Foresman and Company; 
Cohmbus, from The New Complete Poems of Joaquin Miller, 
The Whitaker and Ray Company. 

The selections from Peabody, Aldrich, Thoreau, Long- 
fellow, Sill, Burroughs, Holmes, Larcom, Warner, Lowell, 
and Emerson are reprinted by permission and special 
arrangement with the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. The selections from Helen Hunt Jackson and 
Alcott are reprinted by permission and special arrange- 
ment with Little, Brown and Company. 
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THE HOWE READERS 

BOOK SIX 

THE THEATRE IN OUR BARN 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich 

"Now, boys, what shall we do?" I asked, addressing a 
thoughtful conclave of seven, assembled in our barn one 
dismal, rainy afternoon. 

"Let's have a theatre," suggested Binny Wallace. 

The very thing! But where? The loft of the stable 
was ready to burst with hay provided for Gypsy, but the 
long room over the carriage-house was unoccupied. The 
place of all places! My managerial eye saw at a glance 
its capabilities for a theatre. I had been to the play a 
great many times in New Orleans, and was wise in mat- 
ters pertaining to the drama. So here, in due time, was 
set up some extraordinary scenery of my own painting. 

The curtain, I recollect, though it worked smoothly 
enough on other occasions, invariably hitched during the 
performances; and it often required the united energies 
of the Prince of Denmark, the King, and the Grave- 
digger, with an occasional hand from "the fair Ophelia" 



(Pepper Whitcomb in a Jow-4iecked dress), to hoist that 
bit of green cambric. 

The theatre, however, was a success, so far as it went. 
I retired from the business with no fewer than fifteen 
himdred pins, after deducting the headless, the pointless, 
and the crooked pins with which our doorkeeper fre- 
quently got "stuck.'' From first to last we took in a 
good deal of this coimterfeit money. The price of admis- 
sion to the "Rivermouth Theatre" was twenty pins. I 
played all the principal parts myself — not that I was a 
finer actor than the other boys, but because I owned the 
establishment. 

At the tenth representation, my dramatic career was 
brought to a close by an unfortimate circimistance. We 
were playing the drama of William Tell, the Hero of 
Switzerland. Of course I was William Tell, in spite of 
Fred Langdon, who wanted to act that character himself. 
I would not let him, so he withdrew from the company, 
taking the only bow and arrow we had. I made a cross- 
bow out of a piece of whalebone, and did very well 
without him. 

We had reached that exciting scene where Gessler, the 
Austrian tyrant, commands Tell to shoot the apple from 
his son's head. Pepper Whitcomb, who played all the 
juvenile and women parts, was my son. To guard against 
mischance, a piece of pasteboard was fastened by a hand- 



kerchief over the upper portion of Whitcomb's face, 
while the arrow to be used was sewed up in a strip of 
flannel. I was a capital marksman, and the big apple, 
only two yards distant, turned its russet cheek fairly 
towards me. 

I can see poor httle Pepper now, as he stood without 
flinching, waiting for me to perform my great feat. I 
raised the crossbow amid the breathless silence of the 
crowded audience — consisting of seven boys and three 
girls, exclusive of Kitty Collins, who insisted on pa3dng 
her way in with a clothes-pin. I raised the crossbow, I 
repeat. Twang! went the whip-cord; but, alas! instead 
of hitting the apple, the arrow flew right into Pepper 
Whitcomb's mouth, which happened to be open at the 
time, and destroyed my aim. 

I shall never be able to banish that awful moment 
from my memory. Pepper's roar, expressive of astonish- 
ment, indignation, and pain, is still ringing in my ears. 
I looked upon him as a corpse, and, glancing not far 
into the dreary future, pictured myseK led forth to exe- 
cution in the presence of the very same spectators then 
assembled. 

Luckily poor Pepper was not seriously hurt; but 
Grandfather Nutter, appearing in the midst of the con- 
fusion (attracted by the howls of young Tell), issued an 
injunction against all theatricals hereafter, and the place 



was closed; not, however, without a farewell speech from 
me, in which I said that this would have been the 
proudest moment of my life if I had not hit Pepper 
Whitcomb in the mouth. Whereupon the audience 
(assisted, I am glad to state, by Pepper) cried "Hear! 
hear!'' I then attributed the accident to Pepper him- 
self, whose mouth, being open at the instant I fired, acted 
upon the arrow much after the fashion of a whirlpool, 
and drew in the fatal shaft. I was about to explain how 
a comparatively small maelstrom could suck in the 
largest ship, when the curtain fell of its own accord, 
amid the shouts of the audience. 



DARE TO DO RIGHT 

George L. Taylor 

Dare to do right! Dare to be true! 
You have a work that no other can do; 
Do it so bravely, so kindly, so well. 
Angels will hasten the story to tell. 

Dare to do right! Dare to be true! 
Other men's failures can never save you; 
Stand by your conscience, your honor, your faith; 
Stand like a hero, and battle till death. 



INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 

Robert Brownixo 

You know, we French stormed Ratisbonj 

A mile or so away, 
On a little mound, Napoleon 

Stood on our storming day; 
With neck out-thrust, you fancy how. 

Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 

Just as perhaps he mused, " My plans 

That soar, to earth may fall, 
Let once my army-leader Lannes 

Waver at yonder wall, — " 
Out 'twixt the battery-smokes there flew 

A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 

Until he reached the mound. 

Then off there flung in smiling joy, 

And held himself erect 

6 



By just his horse's mane, a boy; 

You hardly could suspect — 
So tight he kept his lips compressed, 

Scarce any blood came through — 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast 

Was all but shot in two. 

''Well," cried he, "Emperor, by God's grace 

We've got you Ratisbon ! 
The Marshal's in the market-place, 

And you'll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 

Where I, to heart's desire. 
Perched him!" The chief's eye flashed; his plans 

Soared up again like fire. 

The chiefs eye flashed; but presently 

Softened itself, as sheathes 
A. film the mother-eagle's eye 

When her bruised eaglet breathes. 
"You're wounded!" "Nay," the soldier's pride 

Touched to the quick, he said, 
^' I'm killed. Sire ! " And his chief beside. 

Smiling, the boy fell dead. 



FLAT TAIL, THE BEAVER 

Edwabd Eooleston 

A colony of beavers selected a beautiful spot on a clear 
stream, called Silver Creek, to build themselves a habita- 
tion. Without waiting for any orders, and without any 
wrangling about whose place was the best, they gnawed 
down some young trees and laid the foundation for a dam.' 
With that skill for which they are so remarkable, they 
built it so that it would protect them from cold, from 
water, and from their foes. When it was completed, 
they were delighted with it, and paddled round joyously 
in the pond above, expressing their pleasure to each other 
in true beaver style. 

In this colony there was one young beaver, by the 
name of Flat Tail. His father, whose name was Mud 
Dauber, had been a celebrated beaver, who, having very 
superior teeth, could gnaw through trees with great 
rapidity. Old Mud Dauber had distinguished himself 
chiefly, however, by saving the dam on three separate 
occasions in time of flood. He had done this by his 
courage and prudence, always beginning to work as soon 
as he saw the danger coming, without waiting till the 
damage had become too great to repair. 

8 
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But his son, this young fellow Flat Tail, waa a sorry 
fellow. As long as old Mud Dauber lived he did pretty 
well, but as soon as his father died Flat Tail set up for 
somebody great. Whenever any one questioned his pre- 
tensions, he always replied : 




"I am Mud Dauber's son. I belong to the best blood 
in the colony." 

He utterly refused to gnaw or build. He was meant 
for something better, he said. 

And so one day in autumn, when the beavers were go- 
ing out in search of food for winter use, as Flat Tail was 
good for nothing else, they set him to mind the dam. 
After they had started. Flat Tail's uncle, old Mr. Web- 
foot, turned back and told his nephew to be very watch- 
ful, as there had been a great rain on the head-waters 
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of Silver Creek, and he was afraid there would be a 
flood. 

"Be very careful," said Webfoot, "about the small 
leaks." 

" Pshaw," said Flat Tail, " whom are you talking to ? 
I am Mud Dauber's son, and do you think I need your 
advice ? " 

After they had gone the streanj began to rise. Little 
sticks and leaves were eddying round in the pool above. 
Soon the water came up faster, to the great delight of the 
conceited young beaver, who was pleased with the oppor- 
tunity to show the rest what kind of stuff he was made 
of. And though he disliked work, he now began to 
strengthen the dam in the middle where the water looked 
the most threatening. But just at this point the dam 
was the strongest, and, in fact, the least in danger. 
Near the shore there was a place where the water was 
already finding its way through. A friendly kingfisher 
who sat on a neighboring tree warned him that the 
water was coming through, but, always too conceited to 
accept of counsel, he answered : 

" Oh, that's only a small leak, and near the shore. 
What does a kingfisher know about a beaver dam any- 
way ! You needn't advise me ! I am the great Mud 
Dauber's son. I shall fight the stream bravely, right here 
in the worst of the flood." 
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But Flat Tail soon found that the water m the pond 
was falling. Looking round for the cause, he saw that 
the small leak had broken away a large portion of the 
dam, and that the torrent was rushing through it wildly. 
Poor Flat Tail now worked like a hero, throwing himself 
wildly into the water only to be carried away below and 
forced to walk up again on the shore. His efforts were 
of no avail, and had not the rest of the Silver Creek 
beaver family come along at that time, their home and 
their winter's stock of provisions would alike have been 
destroyed. Next day there was much beaver laughter 
over Flat Tail's repairs on the strong part of the dam, 
and the name that before had been a credit to him was 
turned into a reproach, for from that day the beavers 
called him, in derision, " Mud Dauber's son, the best blood 
in the colony." 

Don't neglect a danger because it is small ; don't boast 
of what your father did ; and don't be too conceited to 
receive good advice. 



No man is bom into this world whose work 
Is not bom with him ; there is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will ; 
And blessed are the homy hands of toil. 

— J. R. LoWELIi. 



TO A WATERFOWL 

William Cullen Bryant 

Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way? 

Vainly the fowler s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and smk 

On the chafed ocean side? 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, — • 
The desert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned. 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 

12 
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Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone. 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone. 

Will lead my steps aright. 



And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

— Shakespeabe. 



BEHIND TIME 

Freeman Hunt 

A railroad train was rushing along at almost lightning 
speed. A curve was just ahead, beyond which was a sta- 
tion, at which the cars usually passed each other. The 
conductor was late, so late that the period during which 
the down train was to wait had nearly elapsed; but he 
hoped yet to pass the curve safely. Suddenly a locomo- 
tive dashed into sight right ahead. In an instant there 
was a collision. A shriek, a shock, and fifty souls were 
in eternity; and all because an engineer had been "be- 
hind time." 

A great battle was going on. Column after column 
had been precipitated for eight mortal hours on the 
enemy posted along the ridge of a hill. The summer sun 
was sinking to the west; reenforcements for the obstinate 
defenders were already in sight; it was necessary to carry 
the position with one final charge, or everything would be 
lost. A powerful corps had been summoned from across 
the country, and if it came up in season all would yet be 
well. The great conqueror, confident in its arrival, 
formed his reserve into an attacking column, and ordered 
them to charge the enemy. The whole world knows the 
result. Grouchy failed to appear; Waterloo was lost. 
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Napoleon died a prisoner at St. Helena because one of his 
marshals was " behind time." 

A leading firm in commercial circles had long struggled 
against bankruptcy. As it had enormous assets in Cali- 
fornia, it expected remittances by a certain day; and if 
the sums promised arrived, its credit, its honor, and its 
future prosperity would be preserved. But week after 
week passed without bringing the gold. At last came the 
fatal day on which the firm had bills maturing to enor- 
mous amounts. The steamer was telegraphed at day- 
break; but it was found that she brought no funds, and 
the house failed. The next arrival brought nearly half 
a million to the insolvents, but it was too late; they 
were ruined, because their agent had been " behind time." 

It is continuously so in life. The best-laid plans, the 
most important affairs, the fortunes of individuals, the 
w^eal of nations, honor, happiness, life itself, are daily 
sacrificed because somebody is " behind time." There are 
men who always fail in whatever they undertake, simply 
because they are " behind time." 

Five minutes in a crisis is worth years. It is but a 
little period, yet it has often saved a fortune or redeemed 
a people. If there is one virtue that should be cultivated 
more than another by him who would succeed in life, it is 
punctuality; if there is one error that should be avoided, 
it is being "behind time." 



GOING FOR THE DOCTOR 

A. Sewell 

One night I had eaten my hay and was lying down 
in my straw fast asleep, when I was suddenly roused 
by the stable bell ringing very loud. I heard the door 
of John's house open, and his feet running up to the hall. 
He was back again in no time; he unlocked the stable 
door, and came in, calling out, " Wake up. Beauty ! you 
must go well now, if ever you did;" and almost before 
I could think, he had got the saddle on my back and the 
bridle on my head. He just ran around for his coat, 
and then took me at a quick trot up to the hall door. 
The squire stood there, with a lamp in his hand. 

"Now, John," he said, "ride for your life — that is, 
for your mistress's life; there is not a moment to lose. 
Give this note to Dr.. "White; give your horse a rest 
at the inn, and be back as soon as you can." 

John said, " Yes, sir," and was on my back in a 
minute. The gardener who lived at the lodge had heard 
the bell ring, and was ready with the gate open, and 
away we went through the park, and through the village, 
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and down the hill till we came to the toll-gate. John 
called very loud and thumped on the door; the man 
was soon out and flung open the gate. 

^*Now/' said John, "do you keep the gate open for 
the doctor; here's the money," and off we went again. 

There was before us a long piece of level road by 
the riverside ; John said to me, " Now, Beauty, do your 
best,'* and so I did; I wanted no whip nor spur, and 
for two miles I galloped as fast as I could lay my feet 
to the ground ; I don't believe that my old grandfather, 
who won the race at Newmarket, could have gone faster. 
When we came to the bridge, John pulled me up a little 
and patted my neck. "Well done. Beauty! good old 
fellow," he said. He would have let me go slower, but 
my spirit was up, and I was off again as fast as before. 
The air was frosty, the moon was bright; it was very 
pleasant. We came through a village, then through a 
dark wood, then uphill, then downhill, till after an eight 
mile run we came to the town, through the streets and 
into the market-place. It was all quite still except the 
clatter of my feet on the stones — everybody was asleep. 
The church clock struck three as we drew up at Dr. 
White's door. John rang the bell twice, and then 
knocked at the door like thunder. A window was thrown 
up, and Dr. White, in his nightcap, put his head out and 
said, "What do you want?" 
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^^ Mrs. Gordon is very ill, sir ; master wants you to go 
at once ; lie thinks she will die if you cannot get there. 
Here is a note." 

"Wait," he said, "I will come." 

He shut the window, and was soon at the door. 

" The worst of it is/' he said, '' that my horse has 
been out all day and is quite done up ; my son has just 
been sent for, and he has taken the other. What is to 
be done ? Can I have your horse ? " 

'^ He has gone at a gallop nearly all the way, sir, and 
I was to give him a rest here; but I think my master 
would not be against it, if you think fit, sir." 

"All right," he said, "I will soon be ready." 

John stood by me and stroked my neck; I was very 
hot. The doctor came out with his riding-whip. 

" You need not take that, sir," said John ; " Black 
Beauty will go till he drops. Take care of him, sir, if 
you can ; I should not hke any harm to come to him." 

"No, no, John," said the doctor, "I hope not;" and in 
a minute we had left John far behind, 

I will not tell about our way back. The doctor was a 
heavier man than John, and not so good a rider; how- 
ever, I did my very best. The man at the toll-gate had 
it open. When we came to the hill, the doctor drew me 
up. "Now, my good fellow," he said, "take some 
breath." I was glad he did, for I was nearly spent; 
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but that breathing helped me on, and soon we were in 
the park. Joe was at the lodge gate; my master was at 
the hall door, for he had heard us coming. He spoke 
not a word; the doctor went into the house with him, 
and Joe led me to the stable. 



PEACE 
John C. Calhoun 



I am against war, because peace — peace is preemi- 
nently our policy. Our great mission, as a people, is to 
occupy this vast doniain, — there to level forests, and 
let in upon their sohtude the hght of day; to clear the 
swamps and morasses, and redeem them to the plow and 
the sickle; to spread over hill and dale the echoes of hu- 
man labor, and hiunan happiness, and contentment; to 
fill the land with cities and towns; to unite its opposite 
extremities by turnpikes and railroads; to scoop oiu* canals 
for the transmission of its products, and open rivers for 
its internal trade. 

War can only impede the fulfillment of this high mis- 
sion of Heaven; it absorbs the wealth and diverts the 
energy which might be so much better devoted to the 
improvement of oiu* country. All we want is peace, — 
established peace; and then time, under the guidance of a 
wise and cautious policy, will soon effect for us all the rest. 



TODAY 

Thomas Carlyle 

So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day : 

Think ! wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 

Out of Eternity 

This new day is bornj 
Into Eternity, 

At night will return. 

Behold it aforetime 

No eye ever did; 
So soon it forever 

From all eyes is hid. 

Here hath been dawning 

Another blue day; 
Think ! wilt thou let it 

Slip useless away? 
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THE HIGH COURT OF INQUIRY 

JosiAH Gilbert Holland 

« 

It must have been three weeks or a month after I 
entered the school that, on a rainy holiday, I was met by 
two boys who ordered me peremptorily to " halt." I was 
led directly to my own room, which I was surprised to 
find quite full of boys, all of whom were grave and 
silent. 

" The prisoner will stand in the middle of the room 
and look at me," said the presiding officer, in a tone of 
dignified severity. 

4 

I was accordingly marched into the middle of the room 
and left alone, where I stood with folded arms, as became 
the grand occasion. 

"Arthur Bonnicastle," said the officer before mentioned, 
" you are brought before the High Court of Inquiry on a 
charge of telling so many lies that no dependence what- 
ever can be placed upon your words. What have you to 
reply to this charge ? Are you guilty or not guilty ? " 

" I am not guilty. Who says I am ? " I exclaimed 
indignantly. 

" Henry Hulm, advance ! " said the officer. 
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Henry rose, and, walking by me, took a position near 
the officer at the head of the room. 

" Henry Hulm, you will look upon the prisoner and tell 
the Court whether you know him/' 

^^ I know him well," replied Henry. 

" What is his general character ? " 

"He is bright and very amiable J 

" Do you consider him a boy p£ truth and veracity ? 

"I do not." . . 

" Has he deceived you ? " inquired the officer. " If 
he has, please to state the occasion and the circum- 
stance." 

" No, your honor ; he has niever deceived me. I 
always know when he lies and when he speaks the 

truth." 

* 

"Have you ever told him of his crimes, and warned 
him to desist from them?" 

" I have," replied Henry ; " many tiipes." 

^' Has he shown any disposition to mend ? " 

" None at all, your honor." 

" What is the character of his falsehood V^ 

"He tells," replied Henry, "stories about himself. 
Great things are always happening to him, and he is 
always performing the most wonderful deeds. " 

I now began with great shame and confusion to realize 
that I was exposed to ridicule. The tears came into my 
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eyes and dropped from my cheeks, but I would not yield 
to the impulse either to cry or to attempt to fly. 

" Will you give us some specimens of his stories ? " 
said the officer. 

"I will," responded Henry ; "but I can do it best by 
asking him questions." 

"Very well," said the officer, with a polite bow. 
" Pursue the coiu-se you think best." 

" Arthur," said Henry, addressing me directly, " did 
you ever tell me that when you and your father were on 
the way to this school your horse went so fast that he 
ran down a black fox in the middle of the road and cut 
off his tail with the wheel of the chaise, and that you sent 
the tail home to one of your sisters to wear in her hat ? " 

" Yes, I did," I responded, my face flaming and painful 
with shame. 

" And did said horse really run down said fox in the 
middle of said road and cut off said tail, and did you send 
home said tail to said sister to be worn in said hat ? " in- 
quired the judge, with a low, grum voice. ^' The prisoner 
will answer so that all can hear." 

" No," I replied ; and looking for some justification of 
my story, I added, " But I did see a black fox, a real black 
fox, as plain as day ! " 

" Oh ! oh ! oh ! " ran around the room in chorus. " He 
did see a fox, a real black fox, as plain as day ! " 
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" The witness will pursue his inquiries," said the officer. 

" Arthur," Henry continued, " did you or did you not 
tell me that when on the way to this school you overtook 
Mr. and Mrs. Bird in their wagon, that you were invited 
into the wagon by Mrs. Bird, and that one of Mr. Bird'^s 
horses chased a calf on the road, caught it by the ear, and 
tossed it over the fence and broke its leg ? " 

" I suppose I did," I said, growing desperate. 

^^And did said horse really chase said calf, and catch, 
him by said ear, and toss him over said fence, and break 
said leg ? " inquired the officer. 

" He didn't catch him by the ear," I replied doggedly, 
'' but he really did chase a calf." 

" Oh ! oh ! oh ! " chimed in the chorus. " He didn't 
catch him by the ear, but he really did chase a calf ! " 

*^ Witness," said the officer, " you will pursue your 
inquiries." 

'' Arthiu*, did you or did you not tell me," Henry went 
on, " that you have an old friend who is soon to go to 
sea, and that he has promised to bring you a male and a 
female monkey, a male and a female bird of paradise, a 
barrel of pineapples, and a Shetland pony ? " 

"It doesn't seem as if I told you exactly that/' I 
replied. 

" Did you or did you not tell him so ? " said the officer, 
severely. 
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** Perhaps I did," I responded. 

" And did your friend who is to go to sea really promise 
to bring you said monkeys, said birds of paradise, said 
pineapples, and said pony?" 

^^ No," I replied ; " but I really have an old friend who 
is going to sea, and he'll bring me anything I ask him to." 

" Oh ! oh ! oh ! " swept round the room again. ^^ He 
really has an old friend who is going to sea, and he'll bring 
him anything he asks him to ! " 

Nods and winks passed from one to another, and Hulm 
was told that no further testimony was needed. They were 
evidently in a hurry to conclude the case, and felt them- 
selves cut short in their forms of proceeding. At this 
moment a strange silence seized the assembly. All eyes 
were directed toward the door upon which my back was 
turned. I wheeled around to find the cause of the inter- 
ruption. There, in the doorway, towering above us all, 
and looking questioningly down upon the little assembly, 
stood Mr. Bird. 

"What does this mean ? " inquired the master. 

I flew to his side and took his hand. The ofl&cer who 
had presided explained that they had been trying to break 
Arthur Bonnicastle of lying, and that they were about to 
order him to report to the master for correction. 

Then Mr. Bird took a chair and patiently heard the 
whole story. 
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"The boy has a great deal of imagination/* he said, 
" and a strong love of approbation. Somebody has flat- 
tered his power of invention, probably, and to secure ad- 
miration, he has exercised it until he has acquired the 
habit of exaggeration. I doubt whether he has done 
much that was consciously wrong. 

" I am glad if he has learned, even by the severe means 
which have been used, that if he wishes to be loved and 
admired he must always tell the exact truth, neither more 
nor less. If you had come to me, I could have found a 
better mode of dealing with him. But I venture to 
say that he is cured. Aren't you, Arthiu:?" And he 
stooped and lifted me to his face and looked into my 
eyes. 

" I don't think I shall do it any more," I said. 

Bidding the boys disperse, he carried me downstairs 
into his room and charged me with kindly counsel. I 
went out from the interview humbled, and without a re- 
vengeful thought in my heart toward the boys who had 
brought me to trial. I saw that they were my friends, and 
I was determined to prove myself worthy of their friend- 
ship. 



A SUNDAY IN AUSTRALIA. 

Chables Beade 

It was the month of January ; a blazing hot day was 
beginning to glow through the freshness of the morning. 
The sky was one cope of pure blue, and the southern air 
crept slowly up, its wings clogged with fragrance. 

" Is not this pleasant, Tom ? — isn't it sweet ? " 

" I believe you, George ! SnufE the air as we go ; it is 
a thousand English gardens in one." 

" Ay, lad ! it is very refreshing — and it is Sunday, but 
in England there would be a little white church out yon- 
der and a spire like an angel's forefinger pointing from 
grass to heaven, and a tinkle-tinkle from the belfry that 
would turn all these other sounds and colors and sweet 
smells holy as well as fair on the Sabbath mom." 

Tom laughed and told George he admired the country 
for these very traits, and asked, " Where are we going, 
George ? " 

" Oh, not much farther ; only about twelve miles from 
the camp." 

" Where to ? " 

" To a farmer I know. I am going to show you a lark, 
Tom." 

The friends strode briskly on, and a little after eleven 
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o'clock they came upon a small squatter's house and 
premises. 

"Here we are," cried George, and his eyes glittered 
with innocent delight. 

The house was thatched and whitewashed, and English 
was written on it and on every foot of ground around it. 
They passed to the back of the house, and there George's 
countenance fell a little, for on the oval grass plot and 
gravel walk he found from thirty to forty rough fellows, 
most of them gold diggers. 

Tom looked up, and in a gigantic cage was a light 
brown bird. " Well, but what is the lark you talked of ? " 

« This is it." 

"This? This is a bh-d." 

" Well, and isn't a lark a bkd ?" 

"Oh, ay! I see. Ha! ha! ha!" 

" Hold your cackle," cried one ; " he is going to sing.*' 

Like most singers, he kept them waiting a bit. But at 
last, just at noon, the little feathered exile began, as it 
were, to tune his pipes. The savage men gathered round 
the cage that moment, and amidst a dead stillness the 
bird uttered some very uncertain chirps, but after a while 
he seemed to revive his memories and call his ancient 
cadences back to him one by one. 

And then the same sun that had warmed his little heart 
at home came glowing doWn on him here, and he gave 
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music back for it more and more, till at last, amidst 
breathless silence and glistening eyes of the rough diggers 
hanging on his voice, out burst in that distant land his 
English song. 

It swelled his little throat and gushed from him with 
thrilling force and plenty, and every time he checked his 
song to think of its theme, — the 'green meadows, the quiet 
stealing streams, the clover he first soared from, and the 
spring he sang so well, — a loud sigh from many a rough 
bosom told how tight the listeners had held their breath 
to hear him ; and when he swelled with song again, and 
poured with all his soul the green meadows, the quiet 
brooks, the honey clover, and the English spring, the 
rugged mouths opened and so stayed, and the shaggy lips 
trembled, and more than one drop trickled from fierce 
hearts down bronzed and rugged cheeks. 

And these shaggy men had once been white-headed 
boys, and had strolled about the English fields with little 
sisters and little brothers, and seen the lark rise and heard 
him sing this very song. And so for a moment or two the 
past shone out in the song-shine. They came back, bright 
as the immortal notes that lighted them, those faded pic- 
tures and those fleeted days, the cottage, the village church 
and its simple chimes, the clover field hard by in which he 
lay and gamboled, while the lark praised God overhead, 
the chubby plajnpates, the sweet hours of youtli and inno- 
cence at home ! 



BUGLE SONG 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

The splendor falls on castle walls, 

And snowy summits old in story: 

The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

Oh, hark, oh, hear ! how thin and clear. 

And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 

Oh, sweet and far, from cliff and scar. 

The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 

Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

Oh, love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on hill or field or river : 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And grow forever and forever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE ANTS 

Henry David Thoreai; 

One day when I went out to my wood pile, or rather 
my pile of stumps, I observed two large ants, one red, the 
other much larger, nearly half an inch long, and black, 
fiercely contending with one another. Having once got 
hold they never let go, but struggled and wrestled and 
rolled on the chips incessantly. 

Looking farther, I was surprised to find that the chips 
were covered with such combatants, that it was not a 
duellunif but a helium^ a war between two races of ants, 
the red always pitted against the black, and frequently 
two red ones to one black. 

The legions of these Myrmidons covered all the hills 
and vales in my wood yard, and the ground was already 
strewn with the dead and dying, both red and black. It 
was the only battle which I have ever witnessed, the only 
battlefield I ever trod while the battle was raging ; inter- 
necine war ; the red republicans on the one hand, and the 
black imperialists on the other. 

On every side they were engaged in deadly combat, yet 
without any noise that I could hear, and human soldiers 
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never fought so resolutely. I watched a couple that were 
fast locked in each other's embraces, in a little sunny val- 
ley amid the chips, now at noonday prepared to fight till 
the sun went dow:n, or life went out. The smaller red 
champion had fastened himself like a vice to his adver- 
sary's front, and through all the tumblings on that field 
never for an instant ceased to gnaw at one of his feelers 
near the root, having already caused the other to go by 
the board; while the stronger black one dashed him from 
side to side, and, as I saw on looking nearer, had already 
divested him of several of his members. They fought 
with more pertinacity than bulldogs. Neither manifested 
the least disposition to retreat. It was evident that their 
battle cry was Conquer or Die. 

In the mean while there came along a single red ant on 
the hillside of this valley, evidently {u]l of excitement, 
who either had despatched his foe, or had not yet taken 
part in the battle ; probably the latter, for he had lost none 
of his limbs; whose mother had charged him to return 
with his shield or upon it. Or perchance he was some 
Achilles, who had nourished his wrath apart, and had 
now come to avenge or rescue his Patroclus. 

He saw this unequal combat from afar, — for the blacks 
were nearly twice the size of the reds, — he drew near with 
rapid pace till he stood on his guard within half an inch 
of the combatants. Then, watching his opportunity, he 
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sprang upon the black warrior, and commenced his operar 
tions near the root of his right foreleg, leaving the foe to 
select among his own members ; and so there were three 
united for life, as if a new kind of attraction had been 
invented which put all other locks and cements to 
shame. 

I should not have wondered by this time to find that 
they had their respective musical bands stationed on some 
eminent chip, and playing their national airs the while, 
to excite the slow and cheer the dying combatants. 
I was myself excited somewhat even as if they had 
been men. The more you think of it, the less the 
difference. 

And certainly there is not the fight recorded in Concord 
history, at least, if in the history of America, that will 
bear a moment's comparison with this, whether for the 
numbers engaged in it, or for the patriotism and heroism 
displayed. For numbers and for carnage it was an Aus- 
terlitz or Dresden. Concord Fight! Two killed on the 
patriots' side, and Luther Blanchard wounded I Why, 
here every ant was a Buttrick, — " Fire ! for God's sake, 
fire ! " — and thousands shared the fate of Davis and Hos- 
mer. There was not one hireling there. 

I have no doubt that it was a principle they fought for, 
as much as our ancestors, and not to avoid a three-penny 
tax on their tea ; and the results of this battle will be as 
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important and memorable to those whom it concerns as 
those of the battle of Bunker Hill, at least. 

I took up the chip on which the three I have particu- 
larly described were struggling, carried it into my house, 
and placed it under a tumbler on my window-sill, in order 
to see the issue. Holding a microscope to the first- 
mentioned red ant, I saw that, though he was assiduously 
gnawing at the near fore-leg of his enemy, having severed 
his remaining feeler, his own breast was all torn away, 
exposing what vitals he had there to the jaws of the black 
warrior, whose breastplate was apparently too thick for 
him to pierce; and the dark carbuncles of the sufferer's 
eyes shone with ferocity such as war only could excite. 

They struggled half an hour longer under the tumbler. 
When I looked again the black soldier had severed the 
heads of his foes from their bodies, and the still living 
heads were hanging on either side of him like ghastly 
trophies at his saddlebow, still apparently as firmly 
fastened as ever. He was endeavoring with feeble 
struggles, being without feelers and with only the remnant 
of a leg, and I know not how many other wounds, to 
divest himself of them; which at length, after half an 
hour more, he accomplished. I raised the glass, and he 
went off over the window-sill in that crippled state. 

Whether he finally survived that combat, I do not 
know; but I thought that his industry would not be 
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worth much thereafter. I never learned which party- 
was victorious, nor the cause of the war; but I felt for 
the rest of that day as if I had had my feelings excited 
and harrowed by witnessing the struggle, the ferocity 
and carnage, of a human battle before my door. 



REST 
JoHANN Wolfgang von Goethe 

Rest is not quitting 

The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 

Of self to one's sphere: 

Tis the brook's motion, 
Clear without strife; 

Fleeting to ocean. 
After its life: 

Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best; 

Tis onward, unswerving. 
And this is true rest. 



A PSALM OF LIFE 

What the JieaH of tJie young man said to the psalmist 
Henry Wadswobth Longfellow 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream — 

For the soul is dead that slumbers. 
And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way; 
But to act that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than today. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting. 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 
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In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle I 

Be a hero in the strife! 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant I 
Let the dead Past bury its dead I 

Act, — act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o'erheadi 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 

Footprints, that perhaps another. 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labor and to wait. 



A VISIT TO THE WEECK 

(From Swiss Family Mobinson) 
JoHANN Rudolf Wyss 

After breakfast, Fritz and I prepared to make a trip to 
the wreck, to take away from it as many things as we 
could. We fixed a post in the ground, and hoisted a 
piece of sail-cloth on it as a flag, and I told my wife that 
if anything should happen to her or the children during 
our absence, she was to haul down the flag and fire three 
shots as a sign to us to come to their help. I also told 
her that we might have to remain all night on the wreck. 

Our little tub boat being ready, Fritz and I embarked. 
We took with us our guns and some ammunition, and 
Fritz brought the little monkey. We soon reached the 
wreck, a strong current of the water being then favorable 
to us, and entering through the breach, we made fast our 
boat, and stepped on board. Our first care was to see the 
animals, who greeted us with joy, lowing, bellowing, and 
bleating a^ we approached. The poor beasts were not hun- 
g^, for there was still plenty of food near them, but they 
W€fre pleased by the sight of human beings. Fritz put 
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his monkey near one of the goats, and it began to suck 
as if the goat were its own mother. 

"Now," said I, "we have plenty to do; where shall 
we begin ? " 

"Let us fix a mast and sail to our boat," answered 
Fritz, " for the current that brought us out will not take 
us back." 

"Good thought," I replied; "let us set to work at once." 

I chose a stout spar to serve as a mast, and having 
made a hole in a plank nailed across one of the tubs, we 
soon fixed it upright. We then hoisted a sail which had 
belonged to one of the ship's boats, and our craft was in 
good going trim. Fritz begged me to decorate the mast- 
head with a red streamer, to give our vessel a more 
finished appearance. I did so, and I then made a rudder 
with which to steer the boat. 

So much time had now slipped away that we found 
we could not return that night. We spent the rest of our 
time in taking out the stones we had placed in the boat for 
ballast, and stowing in their place heavy articles of value 
to us. The ship had sailed with a supply for a young 
colony, and so she had on board a great many useful 
things. 

We first secured a large quantity of powder and shot, 
three excellent guns, and a whole armful of swords and 
daggers. We laid in a large stock of knives and forks, 
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and kitchen utensils of all sorts. In the captain's cabin 
we discovered silver plate and some good wine. We then 
went through the stores, and got potted meats, meat jelly 
for soup, hams, a bag of maize and wheat, and a quantity 
of other seeds and vegetables. I found a barrel of sul- 
phur, which I knew would be useful for making matches, 
and I also found a good deal of cordage. All these, with 
nails, tools, and agricultural implements, completed our 
cargo. 

Night now drew on, and with a prayer for the safety of 
our dear ones on shore, we wrapped ourselves up in wool- 
len coverlids which we had foimd in the wreck and lay 
down to sleep. 

At daybreak Fritz and I arose and went on deck. I 
took a telescope I had found in the cabin, and, turning 
it toward the land, saw to my great delight that the flag 
was waving in the morning breeze, showing that my wife 
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and the children were all safe. We then began to consider 
how we could get our live stock ashore. 

" I can think of nothing," said Fritz, " unless we make 
swimming belts for them." 

" That is a good thought," said I, and I at once caught 
a sheep and fastened a broad piece of linen around its 
body, and attached to it some corks and empty tins. 
Then we swung the animal into the sea. It sank, but a 
moment afterward rose and floated. 
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We next caught the other animals, — the cow, goat, ass, 
and the other sheep, — and did the same with them. The 
sow kicked and squealed so that I thought we should 
have to leave her ; but at length we succeeded in sending 
her out after the others, and when once in the water, 
such was her energy that she was the first to reach the 
shore. 

We had fastened to the horns or neck of each animal 
a cord with a float attached to the end, and, now embark- 
ing, we gathered up these floats and set sail. 

Soon after starting I put my glass to my eye to try if 
I could see any of my family on shore. But suddenly I 
heard a cry from Fritz, and, turning around, I saw him 
pointing his gun at a large shark, which was mak- 
ing for one of our sheep, and had turned on his side to 
seize his prey. Fritz fired, and the monster at once dis- 
appeared, leaving a trace of blood in the water. 

We soon got near the shore, and, steering the boat to a 
convenient place, I cast off the ropes which held the ani- 
mals, and let them get to land as best they could. My 
wife and children appeared a few moments after we 
stepped ashore, and with a shout of joy ran toward us. 
Fritz, Ernest, and I then began the work of unloading 
our craft, and Jack soon came to help us. 

" But I have not been idle all day," said Jack. " Look 
here," and he pointed to a belt around his waist. It was 
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a broad belt covered with yellow hair, in which he had 
stuck a couple of pistols and a knife. 

"And see/' he added, *^ what I have made for the dogs. 
Here, Juno ! Turk ! '' 

The dogs came bounding up at his call, and I saw that 
they were each supplied with a collar of the same skin, 
in which were fastened nails, which bristled round their 
necks in a most formidable manner, making an excellent 
shield against the attack of wild animals. 

"Very good, my boy!" said I; "but where did you 
get your materials, and who helped you ? " 

" I helped him with the sewing," said my wife j 
" Fritz's jackal supplied us with the skin, and the needles 
and thread came out of my wonderful bag." 

My wife then retmned to the tent to prepare supper, 
for it was now drawing toward evening. The boys and 
I meanwhile continued our work of unloading, and when 
it was finished and our cargo and herd of animals were ^11 
safely brought oJff, we sat down to our meal. 

It was very unlike the first supper we had there. My 
wife had made a table of a board laid on two casks, and 
spread upon it a white damask tablecloth, on which were 
placed knives, forks, spoons, and plates. A tureen of 
soup first appeared, followed by a good omelette, then 
slices of ham, and finally some Dutch cheese. Butter and 
biscuits completed the meal. While we thus feasted, I 
related our adventures on the wreck. 



THE BUTTERFLY HUNTERS 

Eugene Murray-Aaron 

That afternoon they took a stroll along one of the roads 
leading into the interior of the island, finally following a 
trail into a jungle of thick tropical growth, where the 
Doctor told them they were likely to find rare beetles, 
because some one had been chopping down timber, and 
beetles dearly love the neighborhood of piles of bark and 
fresh chips. As they were walking along, poking into a 
heap on one hand, and examining the flowers of some 
plant on the other, Harry suddenly exclaimed : — 

"Come here, quick, Doctor! See what I've found. 
Hundreds of these pestiferous ants eating up some sort of 
caterpillar. No wonder butterflies are so scarce here, if 
that's what becomes of their young ones ! " 

" Slowly, my boy. Don't jump at conclusions," the 
Doctor said, as he and Ned joined Harry at the side of a 
tall cassia, whereon scores of ants were running rapidly 
from place to place, among a large colony of caterpillars. 
" Be sure you see one of the ants doing a caterpillar any 
harm, before you charge, try, and hang them as murderers 1 
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Here, take this large magnifying glass and tell me what 
you can see through that." 

Harry carefully bent over one of the leaves on which 
there were many of both kinds of insects, and for some 
minutes did not utter a word. When, at last, he did 
speak, he had a very different story to tell. 

"This tropical country is the queerest place I ever 
dreamt of. Those ants are walking right up to the cater^ 
pillars and patting them on the backs with their feelers, 
and the caterpillars are showing no signs of worry or fear 
at all. I can't see what makes them such good friends ; 
but there don't seem to be any signs of their being ene- 
mies. 

"You take the glass, Ned, and see whether you can 
find any reason for this seeming friendship," was the 
Doctor's comment. 

This the other boy did, examining several of the leaves 
and their tiny inhabitants with the greatest care. Finally 
he tried to drive the ants from one of the leaves with his 
finger. The quick way in which he withdrew it showed 
that the bond of friendship between the two very different 
insects was such as to call for aggressive measures on the 
part of the ants. 

" My, how those little rascals can bite ! " he said, shak- 
ing his finger. " I can see only what Hal saw ; plenty of 
signs of affection on the part of the ants, and entire in- 
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difference on the part of the caterpillars, who go right on 
feeding. But I can't see any cause for such antics." 

" Hal, take this smaller glass," the Doctor said ; " you 
will have to get closer to the leaf, and you will not see so 
big an area at once ; but it is more powerful than the 
other. Now I will tell you both what to look for, and 
I think then you will understand this performance, which 
is one of the most interesting in the insect world. 
Now look at one of the caterpillars, and you will see that 
near the hinder end of each, and right on top, there are' 
little tubes projecting upward, and then you will notice 
that it is always to this end that the ant approaches, with 
its pats and caresses. Watch one of the ants very care- 
fully, now. Doesn't it pat with its antennae, or feelers, 
right on or around those tubes ? 

" Now watch the upper end of the tube, and you'll see a 
little drop of a honey-yellow fluid appear there; and it 
will then be easy enough, when you see the ant suck up 
all this fluid and run off to repeat this performance with 
another caterpillar, to understand what the bond of friend- 
ship is. For these caterpillars are simply the cows of the 
ants, and the thick, gummy, and very sweet fluid which 
then exudes from those tiny tubes is a sort of honey-milk 
on which these ants mainly subsist, and their antennae 
are simply used in this way to milk their caterpillar cattle." 

As the Doctor finished speaking, both boys looked up 
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from the colonies of caterpillars they had been watching, 
and Ned eagerly asked, — 

" But where do the ^ cows * come in ? I can see that 
this is very nice for the ants, but I don't see what the 
caterpillars gain by it all." 

" If you boys will find me two or three ^ ladybugs/ or 
other specimens of the family of beetles, I will soon prove 
to you that the caterpillars are even greater gainers than the 
ants by this friendship/' the Doctor replied. And as they 
went off, looking over the leaves and twigs of bushes for 
what they wanted, he deftly picked some of the caterpil- 
lars off the leaves with his forceps, and deposited them 
in a pill-box, which he placed in his pocket. 

In a few minutes each of the boys was back with two 
or three ladybugs j and taking one of these the Doctor 
carefully dropped it into the pill-box in which were the 
caterpillars, holding it so that both boys could watch the 
result. No sooner had the beetle touched the bottom of 
the box than it grabbed one of the caterpillars, and fas- 
tening one of its hard jaws in the fleshy sides of 
the helpless creature, began to extract the life juices 
from it. Then taking another beetle, he carefully held 
it over a leaf whereon were a large number of caterpillars 
being guarded by a score or more of ants, and gently 
dropped it. 

Again the beetle made a rush for a caterpillar, but it 
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was not so quick as a dozen ants, which rushed for it and 
began so savagely attacking it that the poor ladybug, 
after trying to fly away with its burden of biting and 
tearing ants, relinquished its hold upon the leaf and rolled 
to the ground, where it was no better off, as Harry dis- 
covered, reporting that the ants were tearing it to pieces 
while he watched them with the glass. This experiment 
the Doctor made several times, and in each case the result 
was the same, save in one, where the ladybug, evidently 
knowing what to expect, quickly flew away before the 
ants could reach it, and without paying any attention to 
the caterpillars. 

"How long do you think this species of caterpillar 
would last if they did not have the ants to defend them ? " 
the Doctor asked. 
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" Not very long, I am sure ! " Ned replied. " This is 
really the most wonderful thing. Why don't we have 
such wonderful species at home, Doctor ? Why are they 
all in the warm country ? '* 

"They are not," was the reply. "There are two 
species of this same genus of butterflies in your own State, 
Pennsylvania, which are shielded from harm by ants, 
and there are a number of species of plant lice and of tree 
hoppers that are also protected in the same way. It is 
common everywhere, yet there are few who observe so 
carefully as ever to have seen it." 




DOUBTING CASTLE AND GIANT DESPAIR 
John Bunyan 

Now there was, not far from the place where they lay, 
a castle called Doubting Castle, the owner whereof was 
Giant Despair, and it was in his grounds they now were 
sleeping. Wherefore he, getting up in the morning early, 
and walking up and down in his fields, caught Christian 
and Hopeful asleep in his grounds. 

Then, with a grim and surly voice, he bade them 
awake and asked them whence they were and what they 
did in hia grounds. They told him they were pilgrims 
and that they had lost their way. Then said the Giant, 
"You have this night trespassed on me by trampling in 
and lying in my grounds, and therefore you must go 
along with me." 

So they were forced to go, because he was stronger 
than they. They also had but little to say, for they knew 
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themselves in fault. The Giant therefore drove them 
before him, and put them into his castle, in a very dark 
dungeon. Here, then, they lay from Wednesday morning 
till Saturday night, without one bit of bread, or drop of 
drink, or light, or any to ask how they did ; they were, 
therefore, here in evil case and were far from friends and 
acquaintance. Now in this place Christian had double 
sorrow, because it was through his unadvised counsel 
that they were brought into this distress. 

Now Giant Despair had a wife, and her name was 
DiflBdence. So he told his wife what he had done ; that 
he had taken a couple of prisoners, and cast them into his 
dungeon for trespassing on his grounds. Then he asked 
her what he had best do further to them. So she asked 
what they were, whence they came, and whither they 
were bound ; and he told her. Then she counselled him 
that when he arose in the morning he should beat them 
without mercy. 

So when he arose he getteth him a grievous crab-tree 
cudgel, and goes down into the dungeon to them, and 
there first falls to rating of them as if they were dogs. 
Then he falls upon them and beats them fearfully, in such 
sort that they were not able to help themselves, or to turn 
them upon the floor. This done he withdraws, and leaves 
them there to condole their misery, and to mourn under 
their distress. 
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The next night, she talking with her husband further 
about them, and understanding that they were yet alive, 
did advise him to counsel them to make away with them- 
selves. So when morning was come he goes to them in a 
surly manner as before, and perceiving them to be very 
sore with the stripes that he had given them the day 
before, he told them that, since they were never like to 
come out of that place, their only way would be forth- 
with to make an end of themselves ; for why, said he, 
should you choose life, seeing it is attended with so much 
bitterness ? 

But they desired him to let them go. With that, he 
looked ugly upon them, and rushing to them, had doubt- 
less made an end of them himself, but that he fell into 
one of his fits (for he sometimes in sunshiny weather 
fell into fits), and lost for a time the use of his hands. 
Wherefore he withdrew and left them as before to con- 
sider what to do. 

Well, towards evening the Giant goes down into the 
dungeon again, to see if his prisoners had taken his 
counsel ; but when he came there, he found them alive, 
and truly, alive was all. For now, for want of bread 
and water, and by reason of the wounds they received 
when he beat them, they could do little but breathe. 

But, I say, he found them alive, at which he fell into 
a grievous rage, and told them that seeing they had disr 
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obeyed his counsel, it should be worse with them than 
if they had never been bom. At this they trembled 
greatly, and I think that Christian fell into a swoon; 
but coming a little to himself again, they renewed 
their discourse about the Giant's counsel, and whether 
yet they had best take it or no. 

Now the Giant's wife asked him concerning the pris- 
oners, and if they had taken his counsel. To which 
he replied, ^^ They are sturdy rogues ; they choose rather 
to bear all hardships than to make away with themselves." 

Then said she, "Take them into the castle yard to- 
morrow, and show them the bones and skulls of those 
that thou hast already despatched; and make them 
believe, ere a week comes to an end, thou wilt tear 
them in pieces as thou hast done their fellows before 
them.'' 

So when the morning was come, the Giant goes to 
them again, and takes them into the castle yard and 
shows them as his wife had bidden him. 

"These," said he, "were once pilgrims as you are, 
and they trespassed on my grounds as you have done, 
and I tore them in pieces ; and so within ten days I 
will do you. Go, get you down to your den again!" 
and with that he beat them all the way thither. They 
lay therefore all day on Saturday in lamentable case as 
before. 
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Now, when night was come, Mistress Diffidence and 
her husband the Giant began to renew their discourse 
of their prisoners; and the old Giant wondered that he 
could neither by his blows nor counsel bring them to 
an end. And with that his wife replied: 

^* I fear," said she, " that they live in hopes that some 
will come to relieve them ; or that they have picklocks 
about them, by the means of which they hope to escape." 

" And sayest thou so, my dear ? " said the Giant j " I 
will therefore search them in the morning." 

Well, on Saturday about midnight they began to pray, 
and continued in prayer till almost break of day. 

Now a little before it was day, good Christian, as 
one half amazed, brake out into this passionate speech: 
" "What a fool," quoth he, " am I, thus to lie in a dungeon 
when I may as well walk at liberty: I have a key in my 
bosom called Promise, that will, I am persuaded, open 
any lock in Doubting Castle." 

" Then," said Hopeful, " that's good news, good 
brother ; pluck it out of thy bosom and try." 

Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, and began 
to try at the dungeon door, whose bolt as he turned the 
key gave back, and the door flew open with ease, and 
Christian and Hopeful both came out. Then he went 
to the outer door that leads into the castle-yard, and 
with this key opened that door also. After that he 
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went to the iron gate, but that lock went desperately 
hard ; yet the key did open it. Then they thrust open 
the gate to make their escape with speed. But that gate 
as it opened made such a creaking that it waked Giant 
Despair, who hastily rising to pursue his prisoners, felt 
his limbs to fail, for his fits took him again, so that he 
could by no means go after them. Then they went on 
and came to the King's highway, and so were safe. 

Now when they were gone over the stile, they began 
to contrive with themselves what they should do at that 
stile to prevent those that should come after from fall- 
ing into the hands of Giant Despair. So they consented 
to erect there a pillar, and to engrave upon the side 
thereof this sentence : " Over this stile is the way to 
Doubting Castle, which is kept by Giant Despair, who 
despiseth the King of the Celestial Country, and seeks 
to destroy his holy pilgrims.'* Many therefore that 
followed after read what was written and escaped the 
danger. 



FITZ-JAMES AND RODERICK DHU 

Sib Walter Scott 

^^ Enough, I am by promise tied 
To match me with this man of pride: 
Twice have I sought Clan-Alpine's glen 
In peace; but when I come again, 
I come with banner, brand, and bow, 
As leader seeks his mortal foe. 
For lovelorn swain, in lady's bower, 
Ne'er panted for the appointed hour. 
As I, until before me stand 
This rebel Chieftain and his band." 

" Have, then, thy wish ! " — He whistled shrill. 

And he was answered from the hill j 

Wild as the scream of the curlew. 

From crag to crag the signal flew. 

Instant, through copse and heath, arose 

Bonnets and spears and bended bowsj 

On right, on left, above, below. 

Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 

From shingles gray their lances start, 
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The bracken bush sends forth the dart. 

The rushes and the willow wand 

Are bristling into axe and brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 

To plaided warrior armed for strife. 

That whistle garrisoned the glen 

At once with full five hundred men, 

As if the yawning hill to heaven 

A subterranean host had given. 

Watching their leader's beck and will, 

All silent there they stood, and still. 

Like the loose crags whose threatening mass 

Lay tottering o'er the hollow pass, 

As if an infant's touch could urge 

Their headlong passage down the verge. 

With step and weapon forward flung, 

Upon the mountain-side they hung. 

The Mountaineer cast glance of pride 

Along Benledi's living side. 

Then fixed his eye and sable brow 

Full on Fitz-James: "How say'st thou now? 

These are Clan-Alpine's warriors true; 

And, Saxon, — I am Roderick Dhu ! '* 

Fitz-James was brave; — though to his heart 
The life-blood thrilled with sudden start. 
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He manned himself with dauntless air, 

Returned the Chief his haughty stare, 

His back against a rock he bore, 

And firmly placed his foot before: — 

"Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 

From its firm base as soon as I." 

Sir Roderick marked, — and in his eyes 

Respect was mingled with surprise, 

And the stem joy which warriors feel 

In foemen worthy of their steel. 

Short space he stood, — then waved his hand; 

Down sunk the disappearing band; 

Each warrior vanished where he stood. 

In broom or bracken, heath or wood; 

Sunk brand and spear, and bended bow. 

In osiers pale and copses low; 

It seemed as if their mother Earth 

Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 

The wind's last breath had tossed in air 

Pennon and plaid and plumage fair, — 

The next but swept a lone hillside. 

Where heath and fern were waving wide; 

The sun^s last glance was glinted back. 

From spear and glaive, from targe and jack,- 

The next, all unreflected, shone 

On bracken green, and cold gray stone. 
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Fitz- James looked round, — yet scarce believed 

The witness that his sight received; 

Such apparition well might seem 

Delusion of a dreadful dream. 

Sir Roderick in suspense he eyed, 

And to his look the Chief replied: 

" Fear naught — nay, that I need not say — 

But — doubt not aught from mine array. 

Thou art my guest ; — I pledged my word 

As far as Coilantogle ford : 

Nor would I call a clansman's brand 

For aid against one valiant hand. 

Though on our strife lay every vale 

Eent by the Saxon from the Gael. 

* * * j" — I gaid Fitz-James was brave, 

As ever knight that belted glaive; 

Yet dare not say that now his blood 

Kept on its wont and tempered flood. 

As following Roderick's stride, he drew 

That seeming lonesome pathway through, 

Which yet, by fearful proof, was rife 

With lances, that, to take his life, 

Waited but signal from a guide. 

So late dishonored and defied. 

Ever, by stealth, his eye sought round 

The vanished guardians of the ground, 
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And still, from copse and heather deep, 
Fancy saw spear and broadsword peep. 
And in the plover's shrilly strain 
The signal whistle heard again. 
Nor breathed he free till far behind 
The pass was left; for then they wind 
Along a wide and level green, 
Where neither tree nor tuft was seen, 
Nor rush nor bush of broom was near. 
To hide a bonnet or a spear. 



WASHINGTON 

Lord Byron 

Where may the wearied eye repose. 

When gazing on the great. 
Where neither guilty glory glows. 

Nor despicable state? 
Yes, one, — the first, the last, the best,- 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 

Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make man blush there was but one. 



THE NIGHT BEFORE THANKSGIVING 

Sarah Orne Jewett 

There was a sad heart in the low-storied c^ark little 
house that stood humbly by the roadside. There had 
been a time, after she was left alone, when Mrs. Robb 
could help those who were poorer than herself. She 
owned a pig, and was strong enough not only to do a 
woman's work inside her house, but almost a man's work 
outside in her piece of garden ground. 

At last, sickness and age had come hand in hand, and 
together they had wasted her strength and substance. 
She had always been looked up to by her neighbors as 
being independent, but now she was left, lame-footed and 
lame-handed, with a debt to carry, and her bare land, and 
the house ill-provisioned to stand the siege of time. 

For a while she managed to get on, but at last it began 
to be whispered about that it was no use for any one to be 
so proud ; it was easier for the whole town to care for her 
than for a few neighbors, and she had better go to the 
poorhouse before winter, and be done with it. At this 
terrible suggestion her brave heart seemed to stand still. 
There was something appealing even to strange passers-by 
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in the look of the little gray house, with Mrs. Robb's pale, 
worried face at the window. 

Some one has said that anniversaries are days to make 
other people happy in, but sometimes, when they come, 
they seem to be full of shadows. Poor old Mary Ann 
Robb sat at her window on the afternoon before Thanks- 
giving and felt herself to be poor and sorrowful indeed. 
Her nearest neighbor had been foremost of those who 
wished her to go to the town farm, and he had said more 
than once that it was the only sensible thing. But John 
Mander was waiting impatiently to get her tiny farm into 
his own hands ; he had advanced some money upon it in 
her extremity, and pretended that there was still a debt, 
after he had cleared her wood lot to pay himself back. 
He had often reproached her for being too generous to 
worthless people in the past, and coming to be a charge to 
others now. Oh, if she could only die in her own house 
and not suffer the pain of homelessness and dependence ! 

It was just at sunset, and as she looked out helplessly 
across the gray fields, there was a sudden gleam of light 
far away on the low hills beyond, and at the same 
moment a sudden gleam of hope brightened the winter 
landscape of her heart. 

"There was Johnny Harris," said Mary Ann Robb, 
softly ; " he was a soldier's son, left an orphan and dis- 
tressed. Old John Mander scolded, but I couldn't see the 
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poor boy want. I kept him that year after he got hurt, 
spite of what everybody said, and he helped me what 
little he could ; he said I was the only mother he'd ever 
had. ^I'm going out West, Mother Robb,' said he, *I 
won't come back till I get rich.' And then he'd look at 
me and laugh, so pleasant and boyish. He wasn't one 
that liked to write ; I don't think he was doing well when 
I heard — years ago now. I always thought if he got 
sick, I should have a good home for him. There was Ezra 
Blake, the deaf one, too; he won^t have any place to come 
to — " 

The light had faded out of doors, and again Mrs. 
Robb's troubles stood before her. The snow clicked fast 
against the window, and she sat alone thinking, in the 
dark. " There' re lots I love," she said once. " They'd be 
sorry I've got nobody to come, and no supper the night 
before Thanksgiving. I'm glad they don't know, glad 
they don't know," and she drew a little nearer to the fire 
and laid her head back drowsily in the old rocking chair. 

It seemed only a moment before there was a loud 
knocking, and somebody lifted the latch of the door. 
The fire shone bright through the front of the old stove, 
and made a little light in the room, but Mary Ann Robb 
waked up frightened and bewildered. 

"Who's there?" she called, as she found her crutch 
and went to the door. She was conscious of only her one 
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great fear. "They've come to take me to the poor- 
house ! " she said, and burst mto tears. 

There was a tall man, not John Mander, who seemed 
to fill the narrow doorway. " Come, let me in," he said 
gayly; "it's a cold night. You didn't expect me, did 
you, Mother Robb ? " 

" Dear me, what is it ? " she faltered, stepping back as 
he came in, and dropping her crutch. " Am I dreaming? 
I was dreaming about — oh, there ! what was I saying ? 
It isn't true ; no, I've made some kind of a mistake." 

Yes, this was the man who kept the poorhouse, and 
she would go without complaint ; they might have given 
her notice, but she must not fret. 

"Sit down, sir," she said, turning toward him with 
touching patience. "You'll have to give me a little 
time. If I'd been notified, I wouldn't have kept you wait- 
ing a minute, this cold night." 

It was not the keeper ; the man by the door took one 
step forward, and put his arms round her and kissed her. 

" What are you talking about ? " said John Harris. 
" You aren't going to make me feel like a stranger. I've 
come all the way from Dakota to spend Thanksgiving. 
There are all sorts of things out here in the wagon, and a 
man to help get them in. Why, don't you cry so. Mother 
Robb; I thought you'd have a great laugh if I came in 
and surprised you! Don't you remember I said I should?" 
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It was John Harris, indeed. The poor soul could say 
nothing ; she felt now as if her heart w^ere going to break 
with joy. He left her in the rocking chair, and came and 
went in his old busy way, bringing in his store of gifts and 
provisions; it was better than any dream. He laughed 
and talked, and went out to send away the man to bring a 
wagonful of wood from John Mander's, and came in him- 
self laden with pieces of the nearest fence to keep the fire 
going in the meantime. 

They must cook the steak for supper right away; they 
must find the package of tea among all the other bundles. 
They must get wood fires started in both the bedrooms ; 
why, Mother Robb didn't seem to be ready for company 
from out West ! The great cheerful fellow hurried about 
the tiny house, and the little old woman limped after him, 
forgetting everything but hospitality. Had not she a 
house for John to come to, were not her old chairs and 
tables in their places still, and he remembered everything 
and kissed her as they stood before the fire as if she were 
a girl ! 

He had found plenty of hard times, but fortune had 
come at last. " No, I couldn't seem to write letters ; no 
use to complain of the worst, and I wanted to tell you the 
best when I came " ; and he told it while she cooked the 
supper. 

**No, I wasn't going to write foolish letters," John 
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repeated; he was afraid he should cry himself when he 
found out how bad things had been, and they sat down 
to supper together just as they used when he was a home- 
less orphan boy whom nobody else wanted in winter 
weather, while he was crippled and could not work. 
Mother Robb could not be kinder now than she was then, 
but she looked so poor and old. He saw her take her cup 
of tea and set it down again with a trembling hand, and 
look at him. 

Wiping his eyes and trying to laugh, he said, "And 
you're going to have everything you need to make you 
comfortable as long as you live. Mother Robb." 

She looked at him again and nodded, but she did not 
even try to speak. There was a good hot supper ready, 
and her own folks had come; it was the night before 
Thanksgiving. 



Wealth and rule slip down with Fortune, as her wheel 

turns round ; 

He who keeps his faith, he only, cannot be discrowned. 

Little were a change of station, loss of life or crown. 

But the wreck were past retrieving if the man fell down. 

— J. R. Lowell. 



THE BROOK 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

I come from haunts of coot and hern, 

I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorps, a little town. 
And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip's farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I chatter over stony ways, . 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret. 
By many a field and fallow, 
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And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing. 

And here and there a lusty trout. 
And here and there a grayling, 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery waterbreak 

Above the golden gravel ; 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 
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I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars ; 

I loiter roimd my cresses ; 

And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on for ever. 



What a noble gift to man are the forests! What a 
debt of gratitude and admiration we owe to their beauty 
and their utility! How pleasantly the shadows of the 
wood fall upon our heads when we turn from the glitter 
and turmoil of the world of man 1 

— COOPKB. 



OPPORTUNITY 

Edwabd Eowi/Axd Sill 

This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: — 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince's banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle's edge, 

And thought, "Had I a sword of keener steel — 

That blue blade that the king's son bears — but this 

Blunt thing — ! " he snapt and flung it from his hand, 

And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king's son, wounded, sore bestead. 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it; and with battle shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down. 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 
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PHAETHON 
Josephine Preston Peabody 

Once upon a time, the reckless whim of a lad came 
near to destroying the earth and robbing the spheres of 
their wits. 

There were two playmates, said to be of heavenly 
parentage. One was Epaphus, who claimed Zeus as a 
father; and one was Phaethon, the earthly child of 
Phoebus Apollo. One day they were boasting together, 
each of his own father, and Epaphus, angry at the 
other's fine story, dared him to go prove his kinship 
with the Sim. 

Full of rage and humiliation, Phaethon went to his 
mother, Clymene, where she sat with his young sisters, 
the HeUades. 

"It is true, my child," she said. "If you have any 
doubt, go to the land whence he rises at morning and 
ask of him any gift you will; he is your father, and he 
cannot refuse you.'' 

As soon as might be, Phaethon set out for the coun- 
try of simrise. He journeyed by day and by night far 
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into the east, till he came to the palace of the Sun. 
It towered high as the clouds, glorious with gold and all 
manner of ^ems that looked like frozen fire, if that 
might be. The mighty walls were wrought with images 
of earth, and sea, and sky. Vulcan, the smith of the 
gods, had made them in his workshop. On the doors 
blazed the twelve signs of the Zodiac, in sUver that 
shone Hke snow in the sunlight. Phaethon was dazzled 
with the sight, but when he entered the palace hall he 
could hardly bear the radiance. 

In one glimpse through his half-shut eyes, he beheld 
a glorious being, none other than Phcebus himself, 
seated upon a throne. He was clothed in purple rai- 
ment, and round his head there shone a blinding light, 
that enveloped even his courtiers upon the right and 
upon the left, — the Seasons with their emblems, Day, 
Month, Year, and the beautiful Hours in a row. In 
one glance of those all-seeing eyes, the sim-god knew 
his child; but in order to try him he asked the boy his 
errand. 

"0 my father," stammered Phaethon, "if you are my 
father indeed," — and then he took courage; for the god 
came down from his throne, put off the glorious halo that 
hurt mortal eyes, and embraced him tenderly. 

"Indeed, thou art my son," said he. ."Ask any gift 
of me, and it shall be thine; I call the Styx to witness." 
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" Ah ! " cried Phaethon, rapturously. " Let me drive 
thy chariot for one day ! " 

For an instant the Sun's looks clouded. "Choose 
again, my child," said he. " Thou art only a mortal, and 
this task is mine alone of all the gods. Not Zeus himself 
dare drive the chariot of the Sun. The way is full of 
terrors, both for the horses and for all the stars along the 
roadside, and for earth, who has all blessings from me. 
Listen, and choose again." 

And therewith he warned Phaethon of all the dangers 
that beset the way, the great steep that the steeds must 
climb, the numbing dizziness of the height, the fierce con- 
stellations that breathe out fire, and that descent in the 
west where the Sun seems to go headlong. 

But these counsels only made the reckless boy more 
eager to win the honor of such a high enterprise. 

"I will take care ; only let me go," he begged. 

Now Phoebus had sworn by the black river Styx, an 
oath that none of the gods dare break, and he was forced 
to keep his promise. 

Already Aurora, goddess of dawn, had thrown open the 
gates of the east, and the stars were beginning to wane. 
The Hours came forth to harness the four horses; then 
Phaethon looked with exultation at the splendid creatures, 
whose lord he was for a day. Wild, immortal steeds they 
were, fed with ambrosia, untamed as the winds. 
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As the lad stood by, watching, Phoebus anointed his 
face with a philter that should make him strong to 
endure the terrible heat and light, then set the halo 
upon his head, with a last word of counsel. 

"Follow the road," said he, "and never turn aside. 
Go not too high or too low, for the sake of heaven 
and earth; else gods and men will suffer. The Fates 
alone know whether evil is to come of this. Yet if 
your heart fails you, as I hope, abide here, and I will 
make the journey as I am wont to do." 

But Phaethon held to his choice and bade his father 
farewell. He took his place in the chariot, gathered 
up the reins, and the horses sprang away, eager for 
the road. 

As they went, they bent their splendid necks to see 
the meaning of the strange hand upon the reins,— 
the slender weight in the chariot. They turned their 
wild eyes upon Phaethon, to his secret foreboding, and 
neighed one to another. This was no master chari- 
oteer, but a mere lad, a feather riding the wind. It 
was a holiday for the horses of the Sun, and away 
they went. 

Grasping the reins that dragged him after, like an 
enemy, Phaethon looked down from the fearful ascent 
and saw the earth far beneath him, dim and fair. He 
was blind with dizziness and bewilderment. His hold 
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slackened and the horses redoubled their speed, wild 
with new liberty. They left the old tracks. Before 
he knew where he was, they had startled the constel- 
lations and well-nigh grazed the Serpent, so that it 
woke from its torpor and hissed. 

The steeds took fright. This way and that they 
went, terrified by the monsters they had never en- 
countered before, shaking out of their silver quiet the 
cool stars toward the north, then fleeing as far to the 
south among new wonders. The heavens were full of 
terror. 

Up, far above the clouds, they went, and down 
again, toward the defenceless earth, that could not 
flee from the chariot of the Sun. Great rivers hid 
themselves in the ground, and mountains were con- 
sumed. Harvests perished like a moth that is singed 
in a candle flame. 

In vain did Phaethon call to the horses and pull upon 
the reins. As in a hideous dream, he saw his own 
earth, his beautiful home and the home of all men, 
his kindred, parched by the fires of this mad chariot, 
and blackening beneath him. The ground cracked 
open and the sea shrank. Heedless water nymphs, 
who had lingered in the shallows, were left gasping 
like bright fishes. The dryads shrank, and tried to 
cover themselves from the scorching heat. The poor 
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earth lifted her withered face in a last prayer to Zeus 
to save her if he might. 

Then Zeus, calling all the gods to witness that 
there was no other means of safety, hurled his thunder- 
bolt; and Phaethon knew no more. 

His body fell through the heavens, aflame like a 
shooting star; and the horses of the Sun dashed home- 
ward with the empty chariot. 

Poor Clymene grieved sore over the boy's death; but 
the young Heliades, daughters of the Sun, refused all 
comfort. Day and night they wept together about 
their brother's grave by the river, until the gods took 
pity and changed them all into poplar trees. And 
ever after that they wept sweet tears of amber, clear 
as sunlight. 



Cowards die many times before their death j 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end. 

Will come when it will come. 

— Shakespeasel 



THE WATER-LILY 

James Jeffbey Bochs 

In the slimy bed of a sluggish mere 

Its root had humble birth, 
And the slender stem that upward grew 
Was coarse of fibre and dull of hue, 

With naught of grace or worth. 

The gehd fish that floated near 

Saw only the vulgar stem. 
The clumsy turtle paddling by. 
The water snake with his lidless eye, — 

It was only a weed to them. 

But the butterfly and the honeybee. 

The sun and sky and air. 
They marked its heart of virgin gold 
In the satin leaves of spotless fold. 

And its odor rich and rare. 

So the fragrant soul in its purity, 

To sordid life tied down, 
May bloom to heaven, and no man know, 
Seeing the coarse, vile stem below. 

How God hath seen the crown. 
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JO'S SACRIFICE 

Louisa May Alcott 

^^ Mrs. March : 

" Your husband is very ill. Come at once. 

" S. Hale, 
" Blank Hospital, Washington/' 

How still the room was as they listened breathlessly, 
and how suddenly the whole world seemed to change, as 
the girls gathered about their mother. Mrs. March read 
the message over, and in a tone they never forgot said, 
"I shall go at once, but it may be too late." Then 
turning to Laurie, she said, "Leave a note at Aunt 
March's. Jo, give me the pen and paper." 

Jo drew the table before her mother, well knowing the 
money for the long, sad journey must be borrowed, and 
feeling as if she could do anything to add a little to the 
sum for her father. Then she went out to buy several 
articles her mother needed for the journey. 

The short afternoon wore away, but Jo did not return. 
They began to get anxious, and Laurie went off to find 
her. He missed her, however, and she came walking 
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in with a very queer expression of countenance, for 
there was a mixture of fun and fear, satisfaction and 
regret, in it, which puzzled the family as much as did 
the roll of bills she laid before her mother, saying, with 
a little choke in her voice, *' That's my contribution 
towards making father comfortable and bringing him 
home ! " 

^' My dear, where did you get it ? Twenty-five dollars ! 
Jo, I hope you haven't done anything rash? " 

"No, it's mine honestly; I didn't beg, borrow, or -steal 
it. I earned it ; and I don't think you'll blame me, for I 
only sold what was my own." 

As she spoke, Jo took off her bonnet, and a general 
outcry arose, for all her abundant hair was cut short. 

"Your hair! Your beautiful hair!" "0 Jo, how 
could you? Your one beauty." "My dear girl, there 
was no need of this." " She doesn't look like my Jo any 
more, but I love her dearly for it ! " 

As every one exclaimed, and Beth hugged the cropped 
head tenderly, Jo assumed an indifferent air, which did 
not deceive any one a particle, and said, rumpling up the 
brown bush, and trying to look as if she liked it : " It 
doesn't affect the fate of the nation, so don't wail, Beth. 
It will be good for my vanity ; I was getting too proud of 
my wig. It will do my brains good to have that mop 
taken off ; my head feels deliciously light and cool, and 
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the barber said I could soon have a curly crop, which 
will be boyish, becoming, and easy to keep in order. I'm 
satisfied; so please take the money, and let's have 
supper." 

" What made you do it ? " asked Amy, who would as 
soon have thought of cutting off her head as her pretty 
hair. 

^^ Well, I was wild to do something for father," replied 
Jo, as they gathered about the table, for healthy young 
people can eat even in the midst of trouble. *^ I hate to 
borrow as much as mother does, and I knew Aunt March 
would croak; she always does, if you ask for a nine- 
pence. Meg gave all her quarterly salary toward the 
rent, and I only got some clothes with mine, so I felt 
wicked, and was bound to have some money, if I sold the 
nose off my face to get it." 

" You needn't feel wicked, my child : you had no 
winter things, and got the simplest with your own hard 
earnings," said Mrs. March, with a look that warmed Jo's 
heart. 

" I hadn't the least idea of selling my hair at first, but 
as I went along, I kept thinking what I could do. In 
a barber's window I saw tails of hair with the prices 
marked ; and one black tail, not so thick as mine, was 
forty dollars. It came over me all of a sudden that I had 
one thing to make money out of, and without stopping to 
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think, I walked in, asked if they bought hair, and what 
they would give for mine." 

" I don't see how you dared to do it," said Beth, in a 
tone of awe. 

"Oh, he was a little man who looked as if he merely 
lived to oil his hair. He rather stared, at first, as if he 
wasn't used to having girls bounce into his shop and ask 
him to buy their hair. He said he didn't care about 
mine, it wasn't the fashionable color, and he never paid 
much for it in the first place ; the work put into it made 
it dear, and so on. It was getting late and I was afraid, 
if it wasn't done right away, that I shouldn't have it done 
at all, and you know when I start to do a thing, I hate 
to give it up ; so I begged him to take it, and told him 
why I was in such a hurry. It was silly, I dare say, but 
it changed his mind, for I got rather excited, and told 
the story in my topsy-turvy way, and his wife heard, and 
said so kindly, — 

" ' Take it, Thomas, and oblige the young lady ; I'd do 
as much for our Jimmy any day if I had a spire of hair 
worth selling.'" 

" Who was Jimmy ? " asked Amy, who liked to have 
things explained as they went along. 

"Her son, she said, who was in the army. How 
friendly such things make strangers feel, don't they? 
She talked away all the time the man clipped, and di- 
verted my mind nicely." 
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" Didn't you feel dreadfully when the first cut came ? *' 
asked Meg, with a shiver. 

" I took a last look at my hair while the man got his 
things, and that was the end of it. I never snivel over 
trifles like that ; I will confess, though, I felt queer when 
I saw the dear old hair laid out on the table, and felt 
only the short rough ends on my head. It almost seemed 
as if I'd an arm or a leg off. The woman saw me look at 
it, and picked out a long lock for me to keep. I'll give it 
to you, Marmee, just to remember past glories by j for a 
crop is so comfortable I don't think I shall ever have a 
mane again." 

Mrs. March folded the wavy chestnut lock, and laid it 
away with a short gray one in her desk. She only said, 
" Thank you, deary," but something in her face made the 
girls change the subject, and talk as cheerfully as they 
could about the prospect of a fine day to-morrow, and the 
happy times they would have when father came home to 
be nursed. 

No one wanted to go to bed, when at ten o'clock Mrs. 
March put by the last finished job, and said, ^^Come, 
girls." Beth went to the piano and played the father's 
favorite hymn ; all began bravely, but broke down one by 
one, till Beth was left alone, singing with all her heart, 
for to her music was always a sweet consoler. 

" Go to bed and don't talk, for we must be up early, 
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a»nd shall need all the sleep we can get. Good night, my 
darlings," said Mrs. March, as the hymn ended, for no one 
cared to try another. 

They kissed her quietly, and went to bed as silently as 
if the dear invalid lay in the next room. Beth and Amy 
soon fell asleep in spite of the great trouble. Jo lay 
motionless, and Meg fancied that she was asleep, till a 
stifled sob made her exclaim, as she touched a wet 
cheek, — 

** Jo, dear, what is it ? Are you crying about father ? " 

" No, not now." 

'' What, then ? " 

" My — my hair ! " burst out poor Jo, trying vainly to 
smother her emotion in the pillow. 

" I'm not sorry," she protested, with a choke. " I'd do 
it again to-morrow, if I could. It's only the vain, selfish 
part of me that goes and cries in this silly way. Don't 
tell any one, it's all over now. I thought you asleep, so I 
just made a little private moan for my one beauty. And 
now for sleep." 

The clocks were striking midnight, and the rooms were 
very still, as a figure glided quietly from bed to bed^ 
smoothing the coverlid here, settling a pillow there, and 
pausing to look long and tenderly at each unconscious 
face, to kiss each with lips that mutely blessed, and to 
pray the fervent prayers which only mothers utter. As 
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she lifted the curtain to look out into the dreary night, 
the moon broke suddenly from behind the clouds, and 
shone upon her like a bright, benignant face, which 
seemed to whisper in the silence: "Be comforted, dear 
soul I There is always light behind the clouds." 



ON THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE CRICKET 

John Keats 

The poetry of earth is never dead! 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun. 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead; 

That is the grasshopper's; he takes the lead 
In summer luxury; he has never done 
With his delights, for when tired out with fun 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The cricket's song, in warmth increasing ever. 
And seems to one in drowsiness half lost. 
The grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 



A SONG 

James Whitcomb Riley 

There is ever a song somewhere, my dear; ; 

There is ever a something sings alway: 
There's the song of the lark when the skies are clear, 

And the song of the thrush when the skies are gray. 
The sunshine showers across the grain. 

And the bluebird trills in the orchard tree; 
And in and out, when the eaves drip rain. 

The swallows are twittering ceaselessly. 

There is ever a song somewhere, my dear. 

Be the skies above or dark or fair. 
There is ever a song that our hearts may hear — 
There is ever a gong somewhere, my dear— • 

There i^ ever a song somewhere ! 

There is ever a song somewhere, my dear. 

In the midnight black or the mid-day blue: 
The robin pipes when the sun is here. 

And the cricket chirrups the whole night through. 
The buds may blow and the fruit may grow. 

And the autumn leaves drop crisp and sear; 
But whether the sun, or the rain, or the snow, 

There is ever a song somewhere, my dear. 
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ROMULUS AND THE BEGINNING OF ROME 

Caroline H. and Samuel B. Hardinq 

We do not know just when, or how, or by whom the 
beginning of Rome was made. It happened so long 
ago, and there was so little writing in those early days, 
that no account, given at the time, has come down to us. 
Indeed, it is likely that nobody then dreamed that the 
world would ever care to know how this little city was 
commenced. 

But, after Rome had begim to grow, and to conquer her 
neighbors, and people had begun to read and write, the 
Romans themselves began to be curious to know about 
the beginning of their town. It was too late to find out 
certainly then, for the persons who had lived at the time 
that it was founded were long dead and forgotten. But 
the Romans continued to wonder about it, and finally 
they made up many stories of the early years of their 
city, which they came to accept as true and have handed 
down to us. 

According to these stories, the first settlers at Rome 
came from a little city named Alba Longa, and this was 
the way in which they happened to leave that place and 
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settle at Rome. The rightful king of Alba Longa had 
been put out of power by his brother. Then this brother 
had killed the true king's sons, and shut up his daughter 
in prison, where twin sons were bom to her. When her 
cruel uncle heard this, and saw how large and strong the 
children were, he was much troubled j for he feared that, 
if they should grow up to be men, they might some 
day take his stolen throne away from him. He de- 
termined, therefore, to put them, to death ; so he took 
the sleeping children in the wooden trough which served 
as their cradle, and gave them to a servant, telling him 
to drown them in the River Tiber. 

The river at this time was overflowing its banks, and 
the main current ran so swift and strong that the man 
was afraid to go near the bed of the stream. For this 
reason, he set the trough down in the shallow water at 
the river's edge, and went his way. The children floated 
gently in this strange boat to a place where seven low 
hills rose upon the southern bank of the stream. The 
flood was now going down rapidly ; and at the foot of a 
wild fig tree, which grew at the base of one of the hills, 
the cradle at last caught in a vine and came safely to land. 

In this way the children escaped drowning, but they 
were still alone and uncared for, far from the homes of 
men. Soon, however, they were provided for in a won- 
derful manner. When they began to cry of hunger, a 
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mother wolf that had lost her cubs came to them, and 
gave them milk, and a woodpecker flew down from the 
trees bringing them food. For some time these wild 
creatures were the children's only nurses, but at last a 
shepherd of Alba Longa, who had often watched the wolf 
coming and going from the place, found the boys and saw 
how they had been cared for. The Italians of that time 
thought that wolves and woodpeckers were sacred to 
Mars, their god of war; so this shepherd believed that 
the children were favorites of that deity. Full of this 
thought, he carried them to his little hut, where his wife 
took charge of them as though they had been her own. 

The children were named Romulus and Remus by the 
shepherd people, and as the years passed, they grew up 
strong and brave, with spirits that nothing could subdue. 
Whenever there was a hunting party, or a contest in run- 
ning or whistling, or a struggle with robbers who tried to 
drive off their flocks and herds, Romulus and Remus were 
sure to be among the leaders of the shepherd band. 

They won great fame among their companions, but 
they also gained the hatred of evil-doers. At last, some 
lawless men, in revenge, seized Remus at a festival, and 
bore him to the false king of Alba Longa, charging him 
with robbery. There the true king saw the young man, 
and struck with his appearance, questioned him about his 
birth ; but Remus could tell him little. In the meantime, 
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the sheplierd who had found the boys told Romulus the 
whole story of the discovery of Remus and himself ; and 
Romulus gathered together a company of his friends^ and 
hurried to the city to save his brother. In this he soon 
succeeded ; and then the two brothers joined together to 
punish the cruel king of Alba Longa, and to set their 
newly found grandfather on his throne once more. 

After they had accomplished this, the brothers were not 
content to remain in Alba Longa, for they wished to be 
rulers wherever they might be. As there were now more 
people in Alba than could live comfortably within its 
walls, it 'Was decided to begin a new city under the 
leadership of Roniulus and Remus ; and the two brothers 
chose a location near the fig tree where they had been 
found as children by their foster-father. 

This was an excellent place for a city. On the nearest 
hill, which was called the Palatine, they could build their 
fort ; and at its foot were valleys in which they could 
pasture their sheep and cattle. The River Tiber was 
near at hand, for their rude boats to come and go upon ; 
and if, at any time, the city should grow too large for 
this one small hill, there were the six others close by to 
receive the overflow of people. 

After Romulus and Remus had decided upon the place 
for their town, a difl&culty arose. A new city must have 
a founder who should give his name to it ; but which of 
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the brothers should have this honor ? As they were of the 
^ame ag6, and could not settle the matter by giving the 
hoaor to the elder, they agreed to leave the choice to 
the gods of the place. So each took his stand upon one of 
the hills to receive a sign by watching the flight of birds. 
Remus saw six vultures from his hilltop ; but Romulus, 
a little later, saw twelve. This was thought to be a 
better sign than that of Remus ; so Romulus became the 
founder of the new city, and it was called Rome after 
him. 



I would not enter on my list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the public path; 

But he that has humanity, forewarned. 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

— William Cowpeb. 



HOW CINCINNATUS SAVED ROME 

Alfred J. Church 

He was made Dictator for six months, a thing that may 
well be noted by those who hold that nothing is to be ac- 
counted of value in comparison of riches, and that no man 
may win great honor or show forth singular virtue unless 
he be well furnished with wealth. Here in this great peril 
of the Roman people there was no hope of safety but in 
one who was cultivating with his own hand a little plot of 
scarcely three acres of ground. For when the messengers 
of the people came to him they found him ploughing, or, 
as some say, digging a ditch. 

When they had greeted each other, the messengers said : 
" May the gods prosper this thing to the Roman people 
and to thee. Put on thy o:obe and hear the words of 
the people." Then said Cincinnatus, being not a little 
astonished, " Is all well ? " and at the same time he called 
to his wife Racilia that she should bring forth his robe 
from the cottage. So she brought it forth, and the man 
wiped from him the dust and the sweat, and clad himself 
in his robe, and stood before the messengers. 

These said to him^ '' The people of Rome make thee 
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Dictator, and bid thee come forthwith to the city." And 
at the same time they told how the Consul and his army 
were besieged by the jEquians. So Cincinnatus departed 
to Rome ; and when he came to the other side of the 
Tiber there met him first his three sons, and next many 
of his kinsfolk and friends, and after them a numerous 
company of the nobles. 

These all conducted him to his house, the lictors, four 
and twenty in number, marching before him. There was 
also assembled a very great concourse of the people, 
fearing much how the Dictator might deal with them, for 
they knew what manner of man he was, and that there 
was no limit to his power, nor any appeal from him. 

*The next day before dawn the Dictator came into the 
market-place, and appointed one Lucius Tarquinius to be 
Master of the Horse. This Tarquinius was held by com- 
mon consent to excel all other men in exercises of war, 
only, though, being a noble by birth, he should have been 
among the horsemen, he had served, for lack of means^ as 
a foot-soldier. 

This done he called an assembly of the people and com- 
manded that all the shops in the city should be shut ; that 
no man should concern himself with any private business, 
but all that were of an age to go to war should be present 
before sunset in the Field of Mars, each man having with 
him provisions of cooked food for five days, and twelve 
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stakes. As for them that were past the age, they should 
prepare the food while the young men made ready theur 
arms and sought for the stakes. 

These last they took as they found them, no man hinder- 
ing them ; and when the time appointed by the Dictator 
was come, all were assembled, ready, as occasion might 
serve, either to march or to give battle. Forthwith they 
set out, the Dictator leading the foot^soldiers, and each 
bidding them that followed make all haste. 

" We must needs come," they said, " to our journey's 
end while it is yet night. Remember that the Consul and 
his army have been besieged now for three days, and that 
no man knows what a day or a night may bring forth.'' 

The soldiers themselves also were zealous to obey, cry- 
ing out to the standard-bearers that they should quicken 
their steps, and to their fellows that they should not lag 
behind. Thus they came at midnight to Mount Algidus, 
and when they perceived that the enemy was at hand they 
halted the standards. Then the Dictator rode forward to 
see, so far as the darkness would suffer him, how great 
was the camp of the ^quians and after what fashion it 
was pitched. This done, he commanded that the baggage 
should be gathered together into a heap^ and that the 
soldiers should stand every man in his own place. 

After this he compassed about the whole army of the 
enemy with his own army, and commanded that at a set 
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signal every man should shout, and when they had shouted 
should dig a trench and set up therein the stakes. This 
the soldiers did, and the noise of the shouting passed over 
the camp of the enemy and came into the city, therein 
causing great joy, even as it caused great fear in the 
camp. For the Romans cried, " These be our countrymen, 
and they bring us help." 

Then said the Consul, " We must make no delay. By 
that shout is signified, not that they are come only, but 
that they are already dealing with the enemy. Doubtless 
the camp of the ^quians is even now assailed from with- 
out. Take ye your arms and follow me." 

So the legion went forth, it being yet night, to the 
battle, and as they went they shouted, that the Dictator 
might be aware. Now the ^quians had set themselves 
to hinder the making of a ditch and rampart which should 
shut them in ; but when the Romans from the camp fell 
upon them, fearing lest they should make their way through 
the midst of their camp, they left them that were with 
Cincinnatus to finish their intrenching, and fought with 
the Consul. And when it was now light, lo! they 
were already shut in, and the Romans, having finished 
their intrenching, began to trouble them. 

And when the -^quians perceived that the battle was 
now on either side of them, they could withstand no 
longer, but sent ambassadors praying for peace, and saying, 
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**Ye have prevailed; slay us not, but rather permit us to 
depart, leaving our arms behind us." 

Then said the Dictator, " I care not to have the blood 
of the ^quians. Ye may depart, but ye shall depart passing 
under the yoke, that ye may thus acknowledge to all men 
that ye are indeed vanquished." Now the yoke is thus 
made. There are set up in the ground two spears, and 
over them is bound by ropes a third spear. So the 
-/Equians passed under the yoke. 

Meanwhile at Rome there was held a meeting of the 
Senate, at which it was commanded that Cincinnatus 
should enter the city in triumph, his soldiers following 
him in order of march. Before his chariot there were led 
the generals of the enemy ; also the standards were carried 
in the front ; and after these came the army, every man 
laden with spoil. That day there was great rejoicing in 
the city, every man setting forth a banquet before his 
doors in the street. 

After this, Virginius, that had borne false witness 
against Caeso, was found guilty of perjury, and went into 
exile. And when Cincinnatus saw that justice had been 
done to this evil-doer, he resigned his dictatorship, having 
held it for sixteen days only. 



A BUILDER'S LESSON 

John Boyle O'Reilly 

^' How shall I a habit break ? " 

As you did that habit make. 

As you gathered, you must lose; 

As you yielded, now refuse. 

Thread by thread the strands we twist 

Till they bind us, neck and wrist; 

Thread by thread the patient hand 

Must untwine, ere free we stand. 

As we builded, stone by stone. 

We must toil, unhelped, alone, 

Till the wall is overthrown. 

But remember, as we try. 
Lighter every test goes by; 
Wading in, the stream grows deep 
Toward the centre's downward sweep; 
Backward turn, each step ashore 
Shallower is than before. 

Ah, the. precious years we waste 
Levelling what we raised in haste: 
Doing what must be imdone 
Ere content or love be won! 
First, across the gulf we cast 
Kite-borne threads, till lines are passed. 
And habit builds the bridge at last! 
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WHERE DO THE BIRDS SLEEP? 
Dallas Lobe Shabp 

A storm had been raging from the northeast all day. 
Toward evening the wind strengthened to a gale, and the 
fine, icy snow swirled and drifted over the frozen fields. 

I lay a long time listening to the wild symphony of the 
winds, thankful for the roof over my head, and wonder- 
ing how the himgry, homeless creatures out of doors 
would pass the night. "Where do the birds sleep such 
nights as this ? Where in this bitter cold, this darkness 
and storm, will they make their beds? The lark that 
broke from the snow at my feet as I crossed the pasture 
this afternoon — where will it sleep to-night? 

The storm grew fiercer ; the wind roared through the 
big pines by the side of the house and swept hoarsely on 
across the fields; the pines shivered and groaned and 
their long limbs scraped over the shingles above me as if 
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feeling with frozen fingers for a way in; the windows 
rattled, the cracks and comers of the old farm-house 
shrieked, and a long, thin line of snow sifted in from 
beneath the window across the garret floor. 

I fancied these sounds of the storm were the voices of 
freezing birds, crying to be taken in from the cold. Once 
I thought I heard a thud against the window, a sound 
heavier than the rattle of the snow. Something seemed 
to be beating the glass. It might be a bird. I got out of 
bed to look; but there was only the ghostly face of the 
snow pressed against the panes, halfway to the window's 
top. I imagined that I heard the thud again ; but while 
listening, feU asleep and dreamed that my window was 
frozen fast, and that all the birds in the world were 
knocking at it, trying to get in out of the night and 
storm. 

The fields lay pure and white and flooded with sunshine 
when I awoke. Jumping out of bed, I ran to the window, 
and saw a dark object on the sill outside. I raised the 
sash, and there, close against the glass, were two quails — 
frozen stiff in the snow. It was they I heard the night 
before fluttering at the window. The ground had been 
covered deep with snow for several days, and at last, 
driven by hunger and cold from the fields, they saw 
my light, and sought shelter from the stoim and a bed 
for the night with me. 



THE CRATCHITS' CHRISTMAS DINNER 

Charles Dickens 

Perhaps it was the pleasure the good Spirit had in 
showing off his power, or else it was his own kind, gener- 
ous, hearty nature, and his sympathy with all poor men, 
that led him straight to Scrooge's clerk's; for there he 
went, and took Scrooge with him ; and on the threshold 
of the door the Spirit smiled, and stopped to bless Bob 
Cratchit's dwelling. Think of that ! 

Then up rose Mrs. Cratchit, Cratchit's wife, dressed out 
but poorly in a twice-turned gown, but brave in ribbons ; 
and she laid the cloth, assisted by Belinda Cratchit, second 
of her daughters, also brave in ribbons ; while Master Peter 
Cratchit plunged a fork into the saucepan of potatoes, 
and getting the corners of his monstrous shirircoUar 
(Bob's private property, conferred upon his son and heir 
in honor of the day) into his mouth, rejoiced to find him- 
self so gallantly attired, and yearned to show his linen in 
the fashionable parks. 

And now two smaller Cratchits, boy and girl, came 
tearing in, screaming that outside the baker's they had 
smelt the goose, and knew it for their own j and, basking 
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in luxurious thoughts of sage and onion, these young 
Cratchits danced about the table, and exalted Master 
Peter Cratchit to the skies, while he (not proud, although 
his collars nearly choked him) blew the fire, until the 
slow potatoes, bubbling up, knocked loudly at the sauce- 
pan-lid, to be let out and peeled. 

" What has ever got your precious father, then ? " said 
Mrs. Cratchit. "And your brother. Tiny Tim? And 
Martha wasn't late last Christmas Day by half an hom*!'* 

" Here's Martha, mother," said a girl, appearing as she 
spoke. 

" Here's Martha, mother ! " cried the two young Cratch- 
its. " Hurrah ! There's such a goose, Martha ! " 

" Why, bless your heart alive, my dear, how late you 
are ! " said Mrs. Cratchit, kissing her a dozen times, and 
taking off her shawl and bonnet for her with oflficious 
zeal. 

" We had a deal of work to finish up last night," re- 
plied the girl, "and had to clear away this morning, 
mother !" 

" Well, never mind so long as you are come," said Mrs. 
Cratchit. " Sit ye down before the fire, my dear, and be 
warm, Lord bless ye ! " 

"No, no! There's father coming," cried the two young 
Cratchits, who were everywhere at once. "Hide, 
Martha, hide!" 
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So Martha hid herself, and in came little Bob, ,the 
father, with at least three feet of comforter, exclusive of 
the fringe, hanging down before him ; and his threadbare 
clothes darned up and brushed, to look seasonable; and 
Tiny Tim upon his shoulder. Alas for Tiny Tim, he bore 
a little crutch, and had his limbs supported by an iron 
frame ! 

"Why, Where's our Martha?" cried Bob Cratchit, 
looking round. 

" Not coming/' said Mrs. Cratchit. 

"Not coming!" said Bob, with a sudden declension in 
his high spirits; for he had been Tim's blood horse all 
the way from church, and had come home rampant. 
*^ Not coming upon Christmas Day ! " 

Martha didn't like to see him disappointed, if it were 
only a joke; so she came out prematurely from behind 
the closet door, and ran into his arms, while the two 
young Cratchits hustled Tiny Tim, and bore him off into 
the wash-house, that he might hear the pudding singing 
in the copper. 

" And how did little Tim behave ? " asked Mrs. 
Cratchit, when she had rallied Bob on his credulity, 
and Bob had hugged his daughter to his heart's content. 

"As good as gold," said Bob, "and better. Somehow 
he gets thoughtful, sitting by himself so much, and 
thinks the strangest things you ever heard. He told me, 
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coming home, that he hoped the people saw him in the 
church, because he was a cripple, and it might be pleasant 
to them to remember, upon Christmas Day, who made 
lame beggars walk and blind men see." 

Bob's voice was tremulous when he told them this, 
and trembled more when he said that Tiny Tim was 
growing strong and hearty. 

His active little crutch was heard upon the floor, and 
back came Tiny Tim before another word was spoken, 
escorted by his brother and sister to his stool beside 
the fire; and Master Peter and the two ubiquitous 
young Cratchits went to fetch the goose, with which, 
they soon returned in high procession. 

Such a bustle ensued that you might have thought a 
goose the rarest of all birds — and in truth it was some- 
thing very like it in that house. Mrs. Cratchit made 
the gravy (ready beforehand in a little saucepan) hissing 
hot; Master Peter mashed the potatoes with incredible 
vigor; Miss Belinda sweetened up the apple-sauce; 
Martha dusted the hot plates; Bob took Tiny Tim be- 
side him in a tiny corner at the table; the two young 
Cratchits set chairs for everybody, not forgetting them- 
selves, and, mounting guard upon their posts, crammed 
spoons into their mouths, lest they should shriek for 
goose before their turn came to be helped. 

At last the dishes were set on, and grace was said. 
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It was succeeded by a breathless pause, as Mrs. Cratehit, 
looking slowly all along the carvmg-knife, prepared to 
plunge it into the breast; but when she did, and when 
the long-expected gush of stuffing issued forth, one 
murmur of delight arose all roimd the board, and even 
Tiny Tim, excited by the two young Cratchits, beat on 
the table with the handle of his knife, and feebly cried 
Hurrah ! 

There was never such a goose. Bob said he didn't 
believe there ever was such a goose cooked. Its tender- 
ness and flavor, size and cheapness, were the themes of 
■universal admiration. Eked out by apple-sauce and 
mashed potatoes, it was a sufficient dinner for the 
whole family; indeed, as Mrs. Cratehit said with great 
delight (surveying one small atom of a bone upon the 
dish), they hadn't eaten it all at last! Yet every one 
had had enough, and the youngest Cratchits in particu- 
lar were steeped in sage and onion to the eyebrows. 
But now, the plates being changed by Miss Belinda, 
Mrs. Cratehit left the room alone — too nervous to 
bear witnesses — to take the pudding up, and bring 
it in. 

Suppose it should not be done enough! Suppose it 
should break in turning out! Suppose somebody should 
have got over the wall of the back-yard, and stolen it, 
while they were merry with goose, — a supposition at 
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which the two young Cratchits became livid ! All sorts 
of horrors were supposed. 

Hallo! A great deal of steam! The pudding was 
out of the copper. A smell like a washing-day ! That 
was the cloth. A smell like an eating-house and a 
pastry-cook's next door to each other, with a laun- 
dress's next door to that! That was the pudding! 
In half a minute Mrs. Cratchit entered — flushed, but 
smiling proudly — with the pudding, like a speckled 
cannon-ball, so hard and firm, and bedight with Christ- 
mas holly stuck into the top. 

Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit said, and 
calmly, too, that he regarded it as the greatest success 
achieved by Mrs. Cratchit since their marriage. Mrs. 
Cratchit said that, now the weight was off her mind, 
she would confess she had her doubts about the quan- 
tity of flour. Everybody had something to say about 
it, but nobody said or thought it was at all a small 
pudding for a large family. It would have been flat 
heresy to do so. Any Cratchit would have blushed to 
hint at such a thing. 

At last the dinner was all done, the cloth was cleared, 
the hearth swept, and the fire made up; apples and 
oranges were put upon the table, and a shovelful of 
chestnuts on the fire. Then all the Cratchit family 
drew round the hearth in what Bob Cratchit called a 
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circle, meaning half a one; and while the chestnuts on the 
fire sputtered and cracked noisily, Bob proposed: — 

" A Merry Christmas to all, my dears. God bless us ! " 

Which all the family reechoed. 

" God bless us every one ! " said Tiny Tim, the last 
of all. 

He sat very close to his father's side, upon his little 
stool. Bob held his withered hand in his and gave 
another toast. "I give you Mr. Scrooge, the Founder 
of the Feast ! " 

" The Founder of the Feast, indeed ! " cried Mrs. 
Cratchit, reddening. ^^I wish I had him here. I'd 
give him a piece of my mind to feast upon, and I hope 
he'd have a good appetite for it." 

" My dear," said Bob, " the children ! Christmas 
Day." 

^^It should be Christmas Day, I am sure," said she, 
^^on which one proposes the health of such an odious, 
stingy, hard, and unfeeling man as Mr. Scrooge. You 
know he is, Robert ! Nobody knows it better than you 
do, poor fellow ! " 

" My dear," was Bob's mild answer, ^^ Christmas Day." 

" His health, then, for your sake and the Day's," said 
Mrs. Cratchit. ^* Long life to him ! A Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year ! He'll be very merry and very 
happy, I have no doubt I " 



THE MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT 

Henry van Dyke 

While May bedecks tlie naked trees 
With tassels and embroideries, 
And many blue-eyed violets beam 
Along the edges of the stream, 
I hear a voice that seems to say, 
Now near at hand, now far away, 
" Witchery — witchery — witchery. " 

An incantation so serene, 
So innocent, befits the scene: 
There's magic in that small bird's note 
See, there he flits — the Yellow-throat; 
A living sunbeam, tipped with wings, 
A spark of light that shines and sings 
" Witchery — witchery — witchery. " 

You prophet with a pleasant name. 
If out of Mary-land you came. 
You know the way that thither goes 
Where Mary's lovely garden grows: 
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Fly swiftly back to her, I pray, 
And try, to call her down this way, 
" Witchery — witchery — witchery ! " 

Tell her to leave her cockle-shells. 
And all her little silver bells 
That blossom into melody, 
And all her maids less fair than she. 
She does not need these pretty things. 
For everywhere she comes, she brings 
" Witchery — witchery — witchery ! " 



And for success, I ask no more than this, — 
To bear unflinching witness to the truth. 
All true whole men succeed; for what is worth 
Success's name, unless it be the thought. 
The inward surety, to have carried out 
A noble purpose to a noble end. 

— J. R. Lowell, 



MAGGIE RUNS AWAY FROM HER SHADOW 

George Eliot 

The resolution that gathered in Maggie's mind was not 
so simple as that of going home. No! she would run 
away and go to the gypsies. She would run straight 
away till she came to Dunlow Common, where there 
would certainly be gypsies ; and cruel Tom, and the rest 
of her relations who found fault with her, should never 
see her any more. She thought of her father as she ran 
along, but determined that she would secretly send him a 
letter by a small gypsy, and just let him know that she 
was well and happy and always loved him very much. 

Maggie soon got out of breath with running, but by the 
time Tom got to the pond again she was at the distance of 
three long fields, and was on the edge of the lane leading 
to the highroad. She stopped to pant a little, thinking 
that running away was not a pleasant thing until one had 
come quite to the common where the gypsies were. 

She passed through a gate into the lane, not knowing 
where it would lead her, for it was not this way that 
they came from Dorlcote Mill to Garum Firs. 

She felt a delightful sense of privacy in creeping along 
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by the hedgerows. She was getting tired and hungry, 
and until she reached the gypsies there was no definite 
prospect of bread and butter. 

At last, the green fields came to an end, and Maggie 
found herself looking through the bars of a gate into a 
lane with a wide margin of grass on each side of it. 
She crept through the bars and walked on with new 
spirit, though not without haunting fears of Apollyon, 
and a highwayman with a pistol, and a blinking dwarf in 
yellow with a mouth from ear to ear, and other dangers. 

It was not without a leaping of the heart that she 
caught sight of a small pair of bare legs, sticking up, feet 
uppermost, by the side of a hillock. She was too much 
agitated at the first glance to see the ragged clothes and the 
dark shaggy head attached to them. It was a boy asleep; 
and Maggie trotted along faster and more lightly lest she 
should wake him ; it did not occur to her that he was one 
of her friends, the gypsies. But the fact was so ; for at 
the next bend in the lane, Maggie actually saw the little 
black tent, with the blue smoke rising before it, which 
was to be her refuge from all the trials that had pursued 
her in civilized life. 

She even saw a female figure by the column of smoke 

— - doubtless the gypsy mother, who provided the tea and 

other groceries ; and it was astonishing to herself that she 

' did not feel more delighted. She went on and thought 
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with some comfort that gypsies most likely knew nothing 
about idiots, so there was no danger of their falling into 
the mistake of setting her down at the first glance as an 
idiot. 

It was plain she had attracted attention ; for the tall 
figure, who proved to be a young woman with a baby on 
her arm, walked slowly to meet her. Maggie looked up 
in the new face rather tremblingly as it approached and 
thought that her aunt and the rest were right when they 
called her a gypsy. For this face, with the bright dark 
eyes and the long hair, was really something like what 
she used to see in the glass before she cut her hair 
off. 

" My little lady, where are you going ? " the gypsy said 
in a coaxing tone. 

It was delightful, and just what Maggie expected. 
The gypsies saw at once that she was a little lady, and 
were prepared to treat her accordingly. 

^^ Not any farther," said Maggie, feeling as if she were 
saying what she had rehearsed in a dream. " I'm coming 
to stay with yoUy please." 

" That's pretty ; come, then. Why, what a nice little 
lady you are, to be sure ! " said the gypsy, taking her by 
the hand. Maggie thought her very agreeable, but wished 
she had not been so dirty. 

There was quite a group round the fire when they 
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reached it. An old gypsy woman was seated on the 
ground nursing her knees, and poking a skewer into the 
round kettle that sent forth an odorous steam. Two 
small shock-headed children were lying prone and resting 
on their elbows. And a placid donkey was bending his 
head over a tall girl, who, lying on her back, was scratch- 
ing his nose and indulging him with a bite of excellent 
stolen hay. 

The slanting sunlight fell kindly upon them, and the 
scene was very pretty and comfortable, Maggie thought, 
only she hoped they would soon set out the tea-cups. 
Everything would be charming when she had taught 
the gypsies to use a washing-basin and to feel an inter- 
est in books. It was a little confusing, though, when 
the young woman began to speak to the old one in a 
language which Maggie did not understand. 

At last the old woman said : ^^ What, my pretty lady, 
are you come to stay with us ? Sit ye down and tell us 
where you come from." 

It was just like a story; Maggie liked to be called 
pretty lady and treated in this way. She sat down and 
said : " I'm come from home because I'm unhappy and I 
mean to be a gypsy. I'll live with you, if you like, and I 
can teach you a great many things." 

" Such a clever little lady," said the woman with the 
baby, sitting down by Maggie, and allowing the baby to 
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crawl ; " and such a pretty bonnet and frock," taking off 
Maggie's bonnet and looking at it, while she said some- 
thing to the old woman in the unknown language. The 
tall girl snatched the bonnet and put it on her own head, 
hind-foremost, with a grin. But Maggie was determined 
not to show any weakness on this point, as if she cared 
for the bonnet. 

" I don't want to wear a bonnet," she said ; " I'd rather 
wear a red handkerchief like yours." " My hair was 
quite long till yesterday, when I cut it off ; but I dare 
say it will grow again very soon," she added. She 
had forgotten even her hunger at the moment in the 
desire to make the gypsy think well of her. 

" Oh, what a nice little lady ! — and rich, I'm sure," 
said the old woman. ^^ Didn't you live in a beautiful 
house at home ? " 

" Yes, my home is pretty, and I'm very fond of the 
river where we go fishing ; but I'm often very unhappy. 
I should have liked to bring my books with me, but I 
came away in a hurry, you know. But I can tell you 
almost everything there is in my books — I've read them 
so many times ; and that will amuse you. And I can tell 
you something about geography, too — that's about the 
world we live in — very useful and interesting. Did you 
ever hear about Columbus ? " 

Maggie's eyes had begun to sparkle and her cheeks to 
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flush — she was really beginning to instruct the gypsies 
and gaining great influence over them. 

The gypsies themselves were not without amazement at 
this talk, though their attention was divided by the con- 
tents of Maggie's pocket, which the friend at her right 
hand had by this time emptied without attracting her 
notice. 

" Is that where you live ? " said the old woman, at the 
mention of Columbus. 

" Oh, no ! " said Maggie, with some pity ; " Columbus 
was a very wonderful man, who found out half the world, 
and they put chains on him and treated him very badly, 
you know. It's in my geography, but perhaps it's rather 
too long to tell before tea — I want my tea so." 

The last words burst from Maggie, in spite of her- 
self. 

" Why, she's hungry, poor little lady,*' said the younger 
woman. "Give her some of the cold victual. You've 
been walking a good way, I'll be bound, my dear. Where's 
your home ? '* 

^^It's Dorlcote Mill, a long way oflF," said Maggie. 
" My father is Mr. Tidliver, but we mustn't let him know 
where I am, or he will take me home again. Where does 
the queen of the gypsies live ? " 

" What ! do you want to go to her, my little lady ? '* 
said the younger woman. The tall girl, meanwhile, was 
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constantly staring at Maggie and grinning. Her man- 
ners were certainly not agreeable, 

"No," said Maggie, "I'm only thinking that if she 
isn't a very good queen you might be glad when she 
died, and you could choose another. If I were a queen, 
I'd be a very good queen, and kind to everybody.'' 

"Here's a bit of nice victual, then," said the old 
woman, handing to Maggie a lump of dry bread, which 
she had taken from a bag of scraps, and a piece of cold 
bacon. 

" Thank you," said Maggie, looking at the food with- 
out taking it; "but will you give me some bread and 
butter and tea, instead? I don't like bacon." 

"We've got no tea or butter," said the old woman, 
with something like a scowl, as if she were getting tired 
of coaxing. 

The old woman, seeming to forget Maggie's hunger, 
poked the skewer into the pot with new vigor, and the 
younger crept under the tent and reached out some plat- 
ters and spoons. Maggie trembled a little, and was afraid 
the tears would come into her eyes. Meanwhile the tall 
girl gave a shrill cry, and presently the boy came run- 
ning up whom Maggie had passed as he was sleeping, 
— a rough urchin about the age of Tom. He stared at 
Maggie, and there ensued much chattering. She felt 
very lonely, and was quite sure ehe should begin to cry 
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before long. The gypsies didn't seem to mind her at all, 
and she felt quite weak among them. i 

But the springing tears were checked by new terror, 
when two men came up. The elder of the two carried 
a bag, which he flung down, addressing the women in a 
loud and scolding tone. A black dog ran barking up to 
Maggie, and threw her into a tremor that found only a 
new cause in the curses with which the younger man 
called the dog off, and gave him a rap with a great stick 
he held in his hand. 

Maggie felt that it was impossible she should ever be 
queen of these people, or ever communicate to them 
amusing and useful knowledge. Both the men now 
seemed to be inquiring about Maggie. At last the 
younger woman said : — 

"This nice little lady's come to live with us; aren't 
you glad?" 

" Ay, very glad," said the younger, who was looking 
at Maggie's silver thimble and other small matters that 
had been taken from her pocket. He returned them all 
except the thimble to the younger woman, and she im- 
mediately restored them to Maggie's pocket, while the 
men seated themselves, and began to attack the contents 
of the kettle, — a stew of meat and potatoes, — which 
had been taken off the fire and turned out into a yellow 
platter. The women saw she was frightened. 
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^^WeVe got nothing nice for a lady to eat," said the 
old woman in her coaxing tone, *^and she's so hungry, 
sweet little lady!'* 

" Here, my dear, try if you can eat a bit o' this," said 
the younger woman, handing some of the stew on a 
brown dish with an iron spoon to Maggie. 

If her father would but come by in the gig and take 
her up 1 Or even if Jack the Giant Killer, or Mr. Great- 
heart, or St. George who slew the dragon on the half- 
pennies, would happen to pass that way ! But Maggie 
thought with a sinking heart that these heroes were never 
seen in the neighborhood; nothing very wonderful ever 
came there. 

Her ideas about the gjrpsies had undergone a rapid 
change in the last five minutes. She had begun to think 
that they meant perhaps to kill her as soon as it was 
dark. It was no use trying to eat the stew, and yet the 
thing she most dreaded was to offend the gypsies. 

" What ! you don't like the smell of it, my dear," said 
the young woman, observing that Maggie did not even 
take a spoonful of the stew. " Try a bit, come." 

" No, thank you," said Maggie, trying to smile in a 
friendly way. « I haven't time, I think ; it seems getting 
darker. I think I must go home now, and come again 
another day, and then I can bring you a basket with 
some jam tarts and things." 
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Maggie rose from her seat ; but her hope sank when 
the old gypsy-woman said, ^' Stop a bit, stop a bit, little 
lady ; we'll take you home all safe, when we've done sup- 
per; you shall ride home, like a lady." 

Maggie sat down again, with little faith in this 
promise, though she presently saw the tall girl putting 
a bridle on the donkey, and throwing a couple of bags on 
his back. 

"Now, then, little Missis," said the younger man, 
rising, and leading the donkey forward, "tell us where 
you live — what's the name o' the place?" 

"Dorlcote Mill is my home," said Maggie, eagerly. 
" My father is Mr. Tulliver ; he lives there.'* 

" What ! a big mill a little way this side o' St. 
Ogg's?" 

" Yes," said Maggie. " Is it far off ? I think I should 
like to walk there, if you please." 

" No, no, it'll be getting dark ; we must make haste. 
And the donkey'U carry you as nice as can be — you'll 

He lifted Maggie as he spoke, and set her on the don- 
key. She felt relieved that it was not the old man who 
seemed to be going with her, but she had only a trem- 
blinjg hope that she was going home. 

" Here's your pretty bonnet," said the young woman, 
putting that recently despised but now welcome article of 
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costume on Maggie's head; "and you'll say we've been 
very good to you, won't you? and what a nice little 
lady we said you were ? " 

" Oh, yes, thank you," said Maggie, ^* I'm very much 
obliged to you. But I wish you'd go with me, too." 
She thought anything was better than going with one of 
the dreadful men alone. 

"Ah, you're fondest of me, aren't you?" said the 
woman. "But I can't go; you'll go too fast for me." 

It now appeared that the man also was to be seated 
on the donkey, holding Maggie before him. When the 
woman had patted her on the back, and said " good-by," 
the donkey set off at a rapid walk along the lane toward 
the point Maggie had come from an hour ago. 

No one was ever more, terrified than poor Maggie in 
this ride on a short-paced donkey, with a gypsy behind 
her, who considered that he was earning half a crown. 
The red light of the setting sun seemed to have a dreadful 
meaning, with which the alarming bray of the second 
donkey with the log on its foot must surely have some 
connection. 

At last — oh, sight of joy ! — this lane, the longest in 
the world, was coming to an end, was opening on a broad 
highroad, where there was actually a coach passing ! And 
there was a finger-post at the corner — she had surely 
seen that finger-post before — " To St. Ogg's, 2 miles." 
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The gypsy really meant to take her home, then; he was 
probably a good man, after all, and might have been 
rather hm't at the thought that she didn't like coming 
with him alone. This idea became stronger as she felt 
more and more certain that she knew the road quite well. 
She was thinking how she might open a conversation 
with the injured gypsy, when, as they reached a cross- 
road, Maggie caught sight of some one coming on a white- 
faced horse. 

" Oh, stop, stop ! " she cried out. " There's my father ! 
Oh, father, father ! " 

The sudden joy was almost painful, and before her 
father reached her, she was sobbing. Great was Mr. 
TuUiver's wonder, for he had made a round from Basset, 
and had not yet been home. 

" Why, what's the meaning of this ? " he said, checking 
his horse, while Maggie slipped from the donkey and ran 
to her father's stirrup. 

" The little miss lost herself, I reckon," said the gypsy. 
" She'd come to our tent at the far end of Dunlow lane, 
and I was bringing her where she said her home was. 
It's a good way to come." 

^^Oh, yes, father, he's been very good to bring me 
home," said Maggie. " A very kind, good man." 

"Here then, my man," said Mr. TuUiver, taking out 
five shillings. "It's the best day's work you ever did. 
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I couldn't afford to lose the little maid j here, lift her up 
before me." 

" Why, Maggie, how's this — how's this ? " he said, as 
they rode along, while she laid her head against her 
father and sobbed, * 

"Oh, father," sobbed Maggie, "I ran away because 
Tom was so angry with me. I couldn't bear it." 

"Pooh! pooh!" said Mr. TuUiver, soothingly, "you 
mustn't think o' running away from father. What would 
father do without his little girl ? " 

" Oh, no, I never will again, father — never." 



Good name in man and woman, dear my lord. 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse steals trash ; 'tis something, nothing; 

'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 

— Shakespeare. 



WINTER NEIGHBORS 

John Burboughs 

A winter neighbor of mine in whom I am interested, 
and who perhaps lends me his support after his kind, 
is a little red owl, whose retreat is in the heart of an 
old apple-tree just over the fence. Where he keeps him- 
self in spring and summer I do not know, but late every 
fall, and at intervals all winter, his hiding-place is dis- 
covered by the jays and nut-hatches, and proclaimed from 
the tree-tops for the space of half an hour or so, with 
all the powers of voice they can command. Four times 
during one winter they called me out to behold this 
little ogre feigning sleep in his den, sometimes in one 
apple-tree, sometimes in another. Whenever I heard 
their cries, I knew my neighbor was being berated. 

The birds would take turns in looking in upon him 
and uttering their alarm notes. Every jay within hear- 
ing would come to the spot and at once approach the 
hole in the trunk or limb, and with a kind of breath- 
less eagerness and excitement take a peep at the owl, 
and then join the outcry. When I approached they 
would hastily take a final look and then withdraw and 
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regard my movements intently. After accustoming my 
eye to the faint ligiit of the cavity for a few minutes, 
I could usually make out the owl at the bottom feigning 
sleep. Feigning, I say, because this is what he really did, 
as I first discovered one day when I cut into his retreat 
with the axe. The loud blows and the falling chips did 
not disturb him at all. 

When I reached in a stick and pulled him over on 
his side, leaving one of his wings spread out, he made 
no attempt to recover himself, but lay among the chips 
and fragments of decayed wood, like a part of them- 
selves. Indeed, it took a sharp eye to distinguish him. 
Nor till I had pulled him forth by one wing, rather 
rudely, did he abandon his trick of simulated sleep or 
death. Then, like a detected pickpocket, he was sud- 
denly transformed into another creature. His eyes flew 
wide open, his talons clutched my finger, his ears were 
depressed, and every motion and look said, " Hands off, 
at your peril." Finding this game did not work, he 
soon began to "play 'possum" again. 

I put a cover over my study wood-box and kept him 
captive for a week. Look in upon him at any time, 
night or day, and he was apparently wrapped in the 
profoundest slumber ; but the live mice which I put into 
his box from time to time found his sleep was easily 
broken ; there would be a sudden rustle in the box, a 
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faint squeak, and then silence. After a week of captivity 
I gave him his freedom in the full sunshine : no trouble 
for him to see which way to go and where to go. 

Just at dusk in the winter nights, I often hear his 
soft hur-r-r-Ty very pleasing and bell-like. What a furtive, 
woody sound it is in the winter stillness, so unlike the 
harsh scream of the hawk. But all the ways of the 
owl are ways of softness and duskiness. His wings are 
shod with silence, his plumage is edged with down. 

Another owl neighbor of mine, with whom I pass the 
time of day more frequently than with the last, lives 
farther away. I pass his castle every night on my way 
to the post-office, and in winter, if the hour is late 
enough, am pretty sure to see him standing in his door- 
way, surveying the passers-by and the landscape through 
narrow slits in his eves. For four successive winters now 
have I observed him. 

As the twilight begins to deepen he rises out of his 
cavity in the apple-tree, scarcely faster than the moon 
rises from behind the hill, and sits in the opening, com- 
pletely framed by its outlines of gray bark and dead 
wood, and by his protective coloring virtually invisible to 
every eye that does not know he is there. Probably 
my own is the only eye that has ever penetrated his. 
secret, and mine never would have done so had I not 
chanced on one occasion to see him leave his retreat 
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and make a raid upon a shrike that was impaling a 
shrew-mouse upon a thorn in a neighboring tree, and 
which I was watching. Failing to get the mouse, the 
owl returned swiftly to his cavity, and ever since, while 
going that way, I have been on the lookout for him. 

When I come alone and pause to salute him, he opens 
his eyes a little wider, and, appearing to recognize me, 
quickly shrinks and fades into the background of his 
door in a very weird and curious manner. When he is 
not at his outlook, or when he is, it requires the best 
powers of the eye to decide the point, as the empty 
cavity itself is almost an exact image of him. If the 
whole thing had been carefully studied it could not have 
answered its purpose better. 

The owl stands quite perpendicular, presenting a front 
of light mottled gray ; the eyes are closed to a mere slit, 
the ear-feathers depressed, the beak buried in the plu- 
mage, and the whole attitude is one of silent, motionless 
waiting and observation. If a mouse should be seen 
crossing the highway, or scudding over any exposed part 
of the snowy surface in the twilight, the owl would 
doubtless swoop down upon it. I think the owl has 
learned to distinguish me from the rest of the passers- 
by ; at least, when I stop before him and he sees himself 
observed, he backs down into his den, as I have said, in 
a very amusing manner. 



COLUMBUS 

Joaquin Milleb 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind, the Gates of Hercules, 
Before him not the ghost of shores. 

Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said: "Now must we pray. 

For lo ! the very stars are gone ; 
Brave Admiral, speak, what shall I say?'* 

*^ Why, say, ^ Sail on ! sail on ! and on ! ^ " 

*^My men grow mutinous day by day. 

My men grow ghastly, wan and weak/* 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
**What shall I say, brave Admiral, say. 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn ? *' 
"Why, you may say, at break of day, 

^ Sail on ! sail on ! sail on ! and on T " 

They sailed and sailed as winds might blow; 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
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^'Why, now, not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 

These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 

Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say" — 
He said, ^' Sail on ! sail on ! and on ! " 

They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 

"This mad sea shows his teeth to-night; 
He curls his lips, he lies in wait 

With lifted teeth as if to bite; 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word. 

What shall we do when hope is gone ? " 
The words leaped like a leaping sword, 

" Sail on ! sail on ! sail on ! and on ! " 

Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights ! and then a speck, 

" A light ! A light ! A light ! A light ! " 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled ! 

It grew to be Time's burst of dawn. 
He gained a world ; he gave that world 

Its grandest lesson ; " On ! sail on ! " 



THE CABIN IN THE FOREST 

Hezekiah Butterworth 

Audubon says, to use his own beautiful descriptions, at 
the beginning of the narrative : — 

" On my return from the upper Mississippi I found my- 
self obliged to cross one of the wide prairies which, in 
that portion of the United States, vary the appearance of 
the country. The weather was fine ; all around me was 
as fresh and blooming as if it had just been issued from the 
bosom of nature. My knapsack, my gun, and my dog 
were all I had for baggage and company. But, although 
well moccasined, I moved slowly along, attracted by the 
brilliancy of the flowers, and the gambols of the fawns 
around their dams, to all appearance as thoughtless of 
danger as I felt myself. 

" My march was of long duration. I saw the sun sink- 
ing beneath the horizon long before I could perceive any 
appearance of woodlands, and nothing in the shape of 
man had I met with that day. The track which I fol- 
lowed was only an old Indian trail, and as darkness over- 
shadowed the prairie, I felt some desire to reach at least a 
copse, in which I might lie down to rest. The night- 
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hawks were skimming over and around me, attrat3ted by 
the buzzing wings of the beetles which form their food, 
and the distant howling of the wolves gave me hope that ' 
I should soon arrive at the skirts of some woodland. 

"I did so, and almost at the same instant a firelight 
attracted my eye. I moved toward it, full of confidence 
that it proceeded from the camp of some wandering In- 
dians. I was mistaken. I discovered by its glare that 
it was from the hearth of a small log-cabin, and that 
a tall figure passed and repassed between it and me, as 
if busily engaged in household arrangements. 

"I reached the spot, and presented myself at the 
door ; asked the tall figure, which proved to be a woman, 
if I might take shelter under her roof for the night? 
Her voice was gruff, and her dress negligently thrown 
about her. She answered in the afiirmative. I walked 
in, took a wooden stool, and quietly seated myself by 
the fire. The next object that attracted my notice was 
a finely formed young Indian, resting his head between 
his hands, with his elbows on his knees. A long bow 
rested against the log wall near him, while a quantity 
of arrows and two or three raccoon skins lay at his feet. 
He moved not; he apparently breathed not. 

" Accustomed to the habits of the Indians, and know- 
ing that they pay little attention to the approach of 
civilized strangers, I addressed him in French, a Ian- 
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guage not infrequently partially known to the people 
of that neighborhood. He raised his head, pointed to 
one of his eyes with his finger, and gave me a signifi- 
cant glance with the other; his face was covered with 
blood, 

"The fact was, that an hour before this, as he was 
in the act of discharging an arrow at a raccoon in the 
top of a tree, the arrow had split upon the cord, and 
sprung back with such violence into his right eye as to 
destroy it forever. 

" Feeling hungry, I inquired what sort of fare I might 
expect. Such a thing as a bed was not to be seen, 
but many large and untanned bear and buffalo hides 
lay piled in a corner. I drew a timepiece from my 
pocket, and told the woman that it was late and that I 
was fatigued. She espied my watch, the richness of 
which seemed to operate on her feelings with electric 
quickness. She told me there was plenty of venison 
and jerked buffalo meat, and that on removing the 
ashes, I should find a cake. But my watch had struck 
her fancy, and her curiosity had to be gratified by an 
immediate sight of it. I took off the gold chain, which 
secured it around my neck, and presented it to her. 
' She was all ecstasy, spoke of its beauty, asked me its 
value, and put the chain around her brawny neck, say- 
ing how happy the possession of such a watch would 
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make her. Thoughtless, and, as I fancied myself, in 
so retired a spot, secure, I paid little attention to her 
talk or her movements. I helped my dog to a good 
supper of venison, and was not long in satisfying the 
demands of my own appetite. 

"The Indian rose from his seat as if in extreme 
suffering. He passed and repassed me several times, and 
once pinched me on the side so violently that the pain 
nearly brought forth an exclamation of anger. I looked 
at him ; his eye met mine, but his look was so forbidding 
that it struck a chill into the more nervous part of my 
system. He again seated himself, drew his butcher-knife 
from its greasy scabbard, examined its edge as I would do 
that of a razor suspected dull, replaced it, and, again 
taking his tomahawk from his back, filled the pipe of 
it with tobacco, and sent me expressive glances whenever 
our hostess chanced to have her back toward us. 

" Never till that moment had my senses bfeen awakened 
to the danger which I now suspected to be about me. 
I returned glance for glance to my companion, and 
rested well assured that, whatever enemies I might have, 
he was not of their number. 

" I asked the woman for my watch, wound it up, and 
under pretence of wishing to see how the weather might 
probably be on the morrow, took up my gun and walked 
out of the cabin. I slipped a ball into each barrel, 
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scraped the edges of my flints, renewed the primings, 
and, returning to the hut, gave a favorable account of 
my observations. I took a few bearskins, made a pallet 
of them, and, calling my faithful dog to my side, lay 
down, with my gun close to my body, and in a few 
minutes was, to all appearance, fast asleep. 

"A short time had elapsed when some voices were 
heard, and from the comer of my eyes I saw two athletic 
youths making their entrance, bearing a dead stag on a 
pole. They disposed of their burden, and, asking for 
whiskey, helped themselves freely to it. Observing me 
and the wounded Indian, they asked who I was, and why 
that rascal (meaning the Indian, who, they knew, under- 
stood not a word of English) was in the house? The 
mother, for so she proved to be, bade them speak less 
loudly, made mention of my watch, and took them to a 
comer where a conversation took place, the purport of 
which it required little shrewdness in me to guess. I 
tapped my dog gently; he moved his tail, and with 
indescribable pleasure I saw his fine eyes alternately fixed 
on me and raised toward the trio in the corner. I felt 
that he perceived danger in my situation. The Indian 
exchanged the last glance with me." 

An hour of terror followed. The lads were sinking 
into a drunken sleep, when the thought of stealing the 
watch seemed to take possession of the Indian squaw. 
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She went to one of the lads, and said, to him in a voice 
that Audubon could hear : — 

" Settle him, and then I'll have the watch. " 
The naturalist cocked his gun locks silently, and then 
touched his faithful dog on the head. The two watched 
the squaw with intent eyes, the dog bent on one thing 
only, the safety of his master. 

In this hour of suspense some travellers suddenly ap- 
peared at the door. Audubon told them his story j the 
squaw was arrested, and the cabin burned. 



Come, let us plant the apple tree; 

Cleave the tough greensward with the spade: 

Wide let its hollow bed be made; 

There gently lay the roots, and there 

Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 

And press it o'er them tenderly — 

As round the sleeping infant's feet 

We softly fold the cradle sheet. 

So plant we the apple tree. 

— W. C. Brtant. 



MY MOTHER 

PlERBE LOTI 

I was convalescing from one of the maladies peculiar 
to children, — measles or whooping-cough, I know not 
which, — and I had been ordered to remain in bed and 
to keep warm. By the rays of light that filtered in 
through the closed shutters, I divined the springtime 
warmth and brightness of the sun and air, and I felt 
sad that I had to remain behind the curtains of my tiny 
white bed; I wished to rise and go out; but most of all 
I had a desire to see my mother. 

The door opened and she entered, smiling. Ah, I 
remember it so well! I recall so distinctly how she 
looked as she stood upon the threshold of the door. 
And I remember that she brought in with her some of 
the sunlight and balminess of the spring day. 

I see again the expression of her face as she looked at 
me; and I hear the sound of her voice, and recall the 
details of her beloved dress, that would look funny and 
old-fashioned to me now. She had returned from her 
morning shopping, and she wore a straw hat trimmed 
with yellow roses, and a shawl of lilac barege (it was 
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the period of the shawl) sprinkled with tiny bouquets 
of violets. Her dark curls (the poor beloved curls of 
to-day, alas ! so thin and white) were at this time with- 
out a gray hair. There was about her the fragrance of 
the May day, and her face, as it looked that morning with 
its broad-brimmed hat, is still distinctly present with me. 
Besides the bouquet of pink hyacinths, she had brought 
me a tiny watering-pot, an exact imitation in miniature 
of the crockery ones so much used by the country people. 
As she leaned over my bed to embrace me, I felt as if 
every wish was gratified. I no longer had a desire to 
weep, nor to rise from my bed, nor to go out. She was 
with me, and that suiB&ced. 



Show me the man you honor. I know by that symp- 
tom, better than any other, what you are yourself. For 
you show me then what your ideal of manhood is, what 

kind of man you long inexpressibly to be. 

— Thomas Carlyle. 



PLANT A TREE 

Lucy Larcom 

He who plants a tree 
Plants a hope. 
Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man's life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 

He who plants a tree 
Plants a joy; 
Plants a comfort that will never cloy: 
Every day a fresh reality. 

Beautiful and strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou couldst but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee. 

He who plants a tree. 
He plants peace. 
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Under its green curtain jargons cease: 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 

Shadows soft with sleep 

Down tired eyelids creep, 

Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 

He who plants a tree 
He plants youth: 
Vigor won for centuries, in sooth; 
Life of time, that hints eternity! 

Boughs their strength uprear. 

New shoots every year 

On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree. 
Youth of soul is immortality. 

He who plants a tree 
He plants love: 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers, he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best; 

Hands that bless are blest; 

Plant; Life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 



A VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT 

Jonathan Swift 

I will not trouble the reader with the particulars of our 
adventures in those seas. Let it suffice to inform him 
that, in our passage thence to the East Indies, we were 
driven by a violent storm to the northwest of Van 
Diemen's Land. By an observation we found ourselves in 
the latitude of 30 degrees 2 minutes south. Twelve of 
our crew were dead by immoderate labor and poor food, 
and the rest were in a very weak condition. 

On the 5th of November, which was the beginning of 
summer in those parts, the weather being very hazy, the 
seamen spied a rock within half a cable's length of the 
ship ; but the wind was so strong that we were driven 
directly upon it, and immediately split. Six of the 
crew, of whom I was one, having let down a boat into the 
sea, made a shift to get clear of the ship and the rock. 
We rowed about three leagues, till we were able to work 
no longer. We, therefore, trusted ourselves to the mercy 
of the waves; and in about half an hour the boat was 
overset by a sudden flurry. 

What became of my companions in the boat, as well as 
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of those who were left in the vessel, I cannot tell, but 
conclude they were all lost. For my own part, I swam 
as Fortune directed me, and was pushed forward by 
wind and tide. I often let my legs drop, and could feel 
no bottom ; but when I was almost gone I found myself 
within my depth : and by this time the storm was much 
abated. 

I walked near a mile before I got to the shore, which I 
reached as I conjectured at about eight o'clock in the 
evening. I then advanced forward nearly half a mile, 
but could not discover any sign of houses or inhabitants. 
I was extremely tired ; and with that, and the heat of 
the weather, I found myself much inclined to sleep. I lay 
down on the grass, which was very short and soft, where 
I slept sounder than ever I remember to have done in my 
life, and, as I reckoned, above nine hours; for when I 
awaked it was just daylight. 

I attempted to rise, but was not able to stir. I hap- 
pened to lie on my back, and I found my arms and legs 
were strongly fastened on each side to the ground, and 
my hair, which was long and thick, tied down in the 
same manner. I likewise felt several slender ligatures 
across my body. I could only look, upward. The sun 
began to grow hot, and the light offended my eyes. I 
heard a confused noise about me, but, in the posture I lay, 
could see nothing except the sky. In a little time I felt 
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something alive moving on my left leg, which, advancing 
gently forward over my breast, came almost up to my 
chin. Bending my eyes downward as much as I could, I 
perceived it to be a human creature not six inches high, 
with a bow and arrow in his hands, and a quiver at his 
back. 

In the meantime, I felt at least forty more of the same 
kind following the first. I was in the utmost astonish- 
ment, and roared so loud that they all ran back in a 
fright ; and some of them, as I was afterward told, were 
hurt with the falls, they got by leaping from my sides to 
the ground. However, they soon returned; and one of 
them, who ventured so far as to get a full sight of my 
face, lifting up his hands and eyes by way of admiration, 
cried out, in a shrill but distinct voice, " Hekinah deguV* 

The others repeated the same words several times. I 
lay all this while, as the reader may believe, in great 
uneasiness. At length, struggling to get loose, I had the 
fortune to break the strings and wrench out the pegs that 
fastened my left arm to the ground. By lifting it up to 
my face, I discovered the methods they had taken to bind 
me ; and, at the same time, with a violent pull, I a little 
loosened the strings that tied down my hair on the left 
side, so that I was just able to turn my head about two 
inches. But the creatures ran off a second time, before I 
could seize them. Then there was .a great shout, in a 
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very shrill accent, and, after it ceased, I heard one of them 
cry aloud, " Tolgo^ phonacy 

In an instant, I felt above a hundred arrows discharged 
on my left hand, which pricked me like so many needles ; 
and, besides, they shot another flight into the air, whereof 
many, I suppose, fell on my body and some on my face, 
which I immediately covered with my left hand. When 
this shower of arrows was over, I fell a-groaning with 
grief and pain ; and then, striving again to get loose, they 
discharged another volley, larger than the first, and some 
of them attempted, with spears, to stick me in the sides ; 
but, by good luck, I had on me a leather jerkin, which 
they could not pierce. 

I thought it the most prudent method to lie still. 
When the people observed I was quiet, they discharged no 
more arrows ; but, by the noise I heard, I knew their 
numbers increased : and about four yards from me, over 
against my right ear, I heard a knocking for above an 
hour, like that of people at work. Turning my head that 
way, as well as the pegs and strings would permit me, 
I saw a stage erected about a foot and a half from the 
ground, with two or three ladders to mount it. The 
stage was capable of holding four of the inhabitants, and 
thence one of them, who seemed to be a person of quality, 
made me a long speech, whereof I undersfood not one 
syllable. 
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But I should have mentioned, that, before the principal 
person began his oration, he cried out three times, "Langro 
dehul san'\' whereupon about fifty of the inhabitants 
came and cut the strings that fastened the left side of my 
head, which gave me the liberty of turning it to the right 
and of observing the person and gestures of him that was 
to speak. He acted every part of an orator ; and I could 
observe many periods of threatenings, and others of 
promises, pity, and kindness. 

I answered in a few words. Being almost famished 
with hunger, having not eaten a morsel for some hours 
before I left the ship, I found the demands of nature so 
strong upon me that I could not forbear showing my 
impatience by putting my finger frequently on my mouth, 
to signify that I wanted food. 

The hurgo (for so they call a great lord, as I afterward 
learned) understood me very well. He descended from 
the stage, and commanded that several ladders should be 
applied to my sides, on which fully a hundred of the in- 
habitants mounted, and walked toward my mouth, laden 
with baskets full of meat and bread, which had been pro- 
vided and sent thither by the king's orders. I observed 
there was the flesh of several animals, but could not dis- 
tinguish them by the taste. There were shoulders, legs 
and loins, shaped like those of mutton, and very well 
dressed, but smaller than the wings of a lark. I ate them 
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by two or three at a mouthful, and took three loaves at a 
time, about the bigness of musket-bullets. They supplied 
me as fast as they could, showing a thousand marks of 
wonder and astonishment at my bulk and appetite. 

I then made sign that I wanted drink. They found 
by my eating that a small quantity would not suffice me ; 
and, being a most ingenious people, they slung up, with 
great dexterity, one of their largest hogsheads, then rolled 
it toward my hand, and beat out the top. I drank it off 
at a draught, which I might well do, for it did not hold 
half a pint, and tasted like wine. They brought me a 
second hogshead, which I drank in the same manner, and 
made signs for more ; but they had none to give me. 
When I had performed these wonders, they shouted for 
joy, and danced upon my breast, repeating several times, 
as they did at first, " Hekinah degul^ 

After some time, when they observed that I made no 
more demands for meat, there appeared before me a 
person of high rank from his imperial majesty. His 
excellency, having mounted on the small of my right leg, 
advanced forward up to my face, with about a dozen of 
his retinue; and producing his credentials, which he 
applied close to my eyes, spoke about ten minutes ; often 
pointing forward ; which, as I afterward found, was toward 
the capital city, about half a mile distant, whither it was 
agreed that I must be conveyed. 
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I answered in a few words, but to no purpose, and made 
sign with my hand that was loose, putting it to the other, 
and then to my head and body, to signify that I desired 
my liberty. It appeared that he understood me well 
enough, for he shook his head by way of disapprobation. 
However, he made signs, to let me understand that I 
should have meat and drink enough, and very good treat- 
ment. Whereupon, I once more thought of attempting to 
break my bonds; but, when I felt the smart of their 
arrows upon my face and hands, which were all in 
blisters, and many of the darts still sticking in them, and 
observing likewise that the number of my enemies 
increased, I gave tokens to let them know that they 
might do with me what they pleased. 

These people are most excellent mathematicians, and 
arrived to a great perfection in mechanics by the encour- 
agement of the emperor, who is a renowned patron of 
learning. This prince had several frameworks fixed on 
wheels, for the carriage of trees and other great weights. 
He often builds his largest men-of-war, whereof some are 
nine feet long, iu the woods where the timber grows, and 
has them carried on these trucks, three or four hundred 
yards, to the sea. Five hundred carpenters and engineers 
were immediately set at work to prepare the greatest 
vehicle they had. It was a frame of wood raised three 
inches from the ground, about seven feet long, and four 
wide, moving on twenty-two wheels. 
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This contrivance, it seems, set out in four hours after my 
landing. It was brought parallel to me as I lay. But the 
principal difficulty was to raise and place me on it. Eighty 
poles, each one foot high, were erected for this purpose, 
and very strong cords, of the bigness of pack-thread, were 
fastened by hooks to many bandages, which the workmen 
had girt round my neck, my hands, my body, and my 
legs. Nine hundred of the strongest men were employed 
to draw up these cords by many pulleys fastened on the 
poles; and thus, in less than three hours, I was raised 
and slung upon the vehicle, and there tied fast. 

All this I was told ; for, while the whole operation was 
performing, I lay in a profound sleep, by the force of the 
medicine in my liquor. Fifteen hundred of the emperor's 
largest horses, each about four inches and a half high, 
were employed to draw me toward the metropolis, which, 
as I said, was half a mile distant. 

About four hours after we began our journey, I awaked 
by a very ridiculous accident; for the carriage being 
stopped a while to adjust something that was out of order, 
two or three of the young natives had the curiosity to see 
how I looked when I was asleep. They climbed upon 
the wagon, and advancing very softly to my face, one of 
them, an officer in the guards, put the sharp end of his 
half-pike a good way up into my left nostril, which 
tickled my nose like a straw, and made me sneeze vio- 
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lently; whereupon they stole off unperceived. We made 
a long march the remaining part of that day, and rested 
at night with five hmidred guards on each side of me, 
half with torches, and half with bows and arrows, ready 
to shoot me if I should offer to stir. The next morning 
at simrise we continued our march, and arrived within 
two hundred yards of the city gates about noon. The 
emperor and all his court came out to meet us. 



NOLAN'S SPEECH 

Edward Everett Hale 

For your country, boy, and for that flag, never dream 
a dream but of serving her as she bids you, though the 
service carry you through a thousand hells. No matter 
what happens to you, no matter who flatters you or 
who abuses you, never look at another flag, never let 
a night pass but you pray God to bless that flag. Re- 
member, boy, that behind all these men you have to deal 
with, behind oflicers, and government, and people even, 
there is the Country Herself, your Coimtry, and that you 
belong to Her as you belong to your own mother. Stand 
by Her, boy, as you would stand by your mother. 




A DISSERTATION ON ROAST PIG 
Ghables Lamb 

Mankind, says a Chinese manuscript, for the first 
seventy thousand ages, ate their meat raw, clawing or 
hiting it from the living animal. The art of roasting 
was accidentally discovered in the manner following: — 

The swineherd, Ho-ti, having gone out into the 
woods one morning, as his manner was, to collect mast 
for his hogs, left his cottage in the care of his eldest son. 
Bo-bo, a great lubberly boy, who, being fond of playing 
with fire, let some sparks escape into a bundle of straw, 
which, kindling quickly, spread the conflagration over 
every part of their poor mansion, till it was reduced to 
ashes. 

Together with the cottage, what was of much more 
importance, a fine litter of new-farrowed pigs, not less 
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than nine in number, perished. Bo-bo was in the utmost 
consternation, not so much for the sake of the tenement, 
which his father and he could easily build up again with 
a few dry branches, and the labor of an hour or two, at 
any time, as for the loss of the pigs. While he was 
thinking what he should say to his father, and wringing 
his hands over the smoking remnants of one of those 
untimely sufferers, an odor assailed his nostrils, unlike 
any scent which he had before experienced. 

What could it proceed from? — not from the burnt 
cottage, — he had smelt that smell before, — indeed this 
was by no means the first accident of the kind which 
had occurred through his negligence. He knew not what 
to think. He stooped down to feel the pig, if there were 
any signs of life in it. He burnt his fingers, and, to cool 
them, he applied them in his booby fashion to his mouth. 
Some of the crumbs of the scorched skin had come away 
with his fingers, and for the first time in his life — in the 
world's life indeed, for before him no man had known 
it — he tasted — crackling ! 

Again he felt and fumbled the pig. It did not bum 
him so much now, still he licked his fingers from a sort 
of habit. The truth broke into his slow understanding, 
that it was the pig that smelt so, and the pig that tasted 
so delicious ; surrendering himself up to the new-bom 
pleasure, he fell to tearing up whole handfuls of the 
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scorched skin with the flesh next it, and was cramming 
it down his throat in his beastly fashion, when his sire 
entered amid the smoking rafters, armed with retributory 
cudgel, and, finding how affairs stood, began to rain blows 
upon the young rogue's shoulders, as thick as hailstones, 
which Bo-bo heeded not any more than if they had been 
flies. His father might lay on, but he could not beat 
him from his pig, till he had fairly made an end of it. 

" You graceless boy, what have you got there devour- 
ing? Is it not enough that you have burnt me down 
three houses, but you must be eating fire, and I know not 
what ; what have you got there, I say ? " 

^^0 father, the pig, the pig! do come and taste how 
nice the burnt pig eats." 

And Bo-bo, whose scent ' was wonderfully sharpened 
since morning, soon raked out another pig, and fairly 
rending it asunder, thrust the lesser half by main force 
into the fists of Ho-ti, still shouting, " Eat, eat, eat the 
burnt pig, father ; only taste!" 

Ho-ti trembled in every joint, while he grasped the abomi- 
nable thing, wavering whether he should not put his son to 
death for an unnatural young monster, when the crackling 
scorched his fingers, as it had done his son's, and, applying 
the same remedy to them, he in his turn tasted some of 
its flavor, which, make what sour mouths he would for a 
pretence, proved not altogether displeasing to him. In 
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conclusion both father and son fairly sat down to the 
mess, and never left off till they had despatched all that 
remained of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the secret escape ; 
nevertheless, strange stories got about. It was observed 
that Ho-ti's cottage was burnt down now more frequently 
than ever. Nothing but fires from this time forward. 
Some would break out in broad day, others in the night 
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time. At length they were watched, the terrible mys- 
tery discovered, and father and son summoned to take 
their trial at Pekin. Evidence was given, the obnoxious 
food itself produced in court, and verdict about to be pro- 
nounced, when the foreman of the jury begged that some 
of the burnt pig, of which the culprits stood accused, 
might be handed into the box. 

He handled it, and they all handled it ; and burning 
their fingers, as Bo-bo and his father had done before them, 
and nature prompting to each of them the same remedy, 
against the face of all the facts, and the clearest charge 
which judge had ever given, — to the surprise of the whole 
court, townsfolk, strangers, reporters, and all present, — 
without leaving the box, they brought in a simultaneous 
verdict of Not Guilty. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked at the 
decision; and when the court was dismissed, went pri- 
vately, and bought up all the pigs that could be had for 
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love or money. In a few days his lordship's town-house 
was observed to be on fire. The thing took wing, and 
now there was nothing to be seen but fire in every di- 
"rection. Fuel and pigs grew enormously dear all over 
the district. The insurance offices, one and all, shut up 
shop. People built sUghter and slighter every day, until 
it was feared that the very science of architecture would 
in no long time be lost to the world. 

Thus this custom of firing houses continued, till in 
process of time, says the manuscript, a sage arose, who 
made a discovery that the flesh of any animal might be 
cooked (burnt, as they called it) without the necessity of 
consuming a whole house to dress it. 

Adapted. 



Let me go where'er I will, 
I hear a sky-born music still: 
It is not only in the rose. 

It is not only in the bird. 
Not only where the rainbow glows, 

Nor in the song of woman heard, 

But in the darkest, meanest things 

There always, always, something sings. 

— Emerson. 



THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main, — 

The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 

And coral reefs lie bare. 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 
hair. 

r 

Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl j 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 

And every chambered cell. 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell. 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell. 

Before thee lies revealed, — 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed 1 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 

That spread hisVlustrous coil. 

Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year's dwelUng for the new, 
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Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 

Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no 
more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 

Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn I 

While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 
sings : — 

Build thee more stately mansions, my soul. 

As the swift seasons roll I 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast. 

Till thou at length art free. 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting seal 



MOSES SELLS THE COLT 

Oliver Goldsmith 

All this conversation, however, was only preparatory to 
another scheme. This was nothing less than that as we 
were now to hold up our heads a little higher in the 
world, it would be proper to sell the colt which was now 
grown old, at a neighboring fair, and buy us a horse that 
would carry single or double upon an occasion, and make 
a pretty appearance at church or upon a visit. 

As the annual fair happened on the following day, I 
had intentions of going myself; but my wife persuaded 
me that I had a cold, and nothing could prevail upon her 
to permit me to go from home. " No, my dear," said 
she, " our son Moses is a discreet boy, and can buy and 
sell to a very good advantage ; you know all our great 
bargains are of his purchasing. He always stands and 
actually tires them till he gets a bargain." 

As I had some opinion of my son's prudence, I was 
willing enough to intrust him with this commission, and 
the next morning I perceived his sisters busy in fitting 
out Moses for the fair ; trimming his hair, brushing his 
buckles, and cocking his hat with pins. The business 
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of the toilet being over, we had at last the satisfaction 
of seeing him mounted upon the colt, with a deal box 
before him, to bring home groceries in. 

He had on a coat made of that cloth they call 
^Hhunder-and-lightning," which though grown too short 
was much too good to be thrown away. His waist- 
coat was of gosling-green, and his sisters had tied his 
hair with a broad black ribbon. We all followed him 
several paces from the door, bawling after him, " Good 
luck ! good luck ! " till we could see him no longer. 

When it was almost nightfall, I began to wonder 
what could keep our son so long at the fair. 

" Never mind our son," cried my wife ; " depend upon 
it, he knows what he is about. I'll warrant we'll never see 
him sell his hen of a rainy day. I have seen him buy such 
bargains as would amaze one. I'll tell you a good story 
about that, that will make you split your sides with 
laughing. But, as I live, yonder comes Moses without 
a horse, and the box at his back." 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and sweating 
under the deal box, which he had strapped round his 
shoulders like a pedler. 

" Welcome, welcome, Moses ! Well, my boy, what 
have you brought us from the fair ? " 

" I have brought you myself," said Moses, with a sly 
look, and resting the box on the dresser. 
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*^Ay, Moses," cried my wife, 'Hhat we know; but 
where is the horse ? *' 

" I have sold him," replied Moses, " for three pounds 
five shillings and twopence." 

" Well done, my good boy," returned she ; '^ I knew 
you would touch them off. Between ourselves, three 
pounds five shillings and twopence is no bad day's work. 
Come, let us have it then." 

" I have brought back no money," cried Moses again : 
" I have laid it all out in a bargain, — and here it is," 
pulling out a bundle from his breast : ^' here they are, — 
a gross of green spectacles, with silver rims and shagreen 
cases." 

" A gross of green spectacles ! " repeated my wife, in a 
faint voice. ^^ And you have parted with the colt, and 
brought us back nothing but a gross of paltry green 
spectacles ! " 

" Dear mother," cried the boy, " why won't you listen to 
reason ? I had them at a great bargain, or I should not 
have bought them. The silver rims alone will sell for 
double the money." 

" A fig for the silver rims ! " cried my wife in a 
passion. " I dare say they won't sell for above half the 
money at the rate of broken silver, five shillings an 
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"You need be under no uneasiness," said I, "about 
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selling the rims, for they are not worth sixpence, for I 
perceive they are only copper varnished over." 

" What," cried my wife, ^^ not silver ! the rims not 
silver ! " 

" No," said I, '^ no more silver than your saucepan." 

" And so," returned she, ^^ we have parted with the 
colt, and have got only a gross of green spectacles with 
copper rims and shagreen cases ! The blockhead has been 
imposed upon, and should have known his company 
better." 

" There, my dear," said I, " you are wrong ; he should 
not have known them at all." 

"To bring me such stuff!" returned she; "if I had 
them, I would throw them into the fire." 

" There again you are wrong, my dear," said I ; " for 
though they are copper, we will keep them by us, aa 
copper spectacles, you know, are better than nothing." 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was undeceived. 
He now saw that he had been imposed upon by a prowl- 
ing sharper, who, observing his figure, had marked him 
for an easy prey. I therefore asked the circumstances of 
his deception. He sold the horse, it seems, and walked 
the fair in search of another. A reverend-looking mail 
brought him to a tent, under the pretence of having one 
to sell. 

" Here," continued Moses, " we met another man, very 
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well dressed, who desired to borrow twenty pounds upon 
the spectacles, saying that he wanted money, and would 
dispose of them for a third of the value. The first gen- 
tleman, who pretended to be my friend, whispered me 
to buy them, and cautioned me not to let so good an 
offer pass. I sent for Mr. Flamborough, and they talked 
him up as finely a^ they did me ; and so at last we were 
persuaded to buy the two gross between us." 



ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE 

William Shakespeare 

Orpheus with his lute made trees. 
And the mountain tops that freeze 

Bow themselves when he did sing \ 
To his music, plants and flowers 
Ever sprung ; as sun and showers 

There had made a lasting spring. 

Everything that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or, hearing, die. 



BREAK, BREAK, BREAK 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

Break, break, break. 

On thy cold, gray stones, Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me. 

Oh, well for the fisherman's boy 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 

Oh, well for the sailor lad 

That he sings in his boat on the bayl 

And the stately ships go on. 
To their haven under the hill; 

But oh, for the touch of a vanished hand. 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 

Break, break, break. 

At the foot of thy crags, Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 

Will never come back to me. 
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THE DELIGHTS OF FARMING 

ChXrles Dudley Warner 

There are so many bright spots in the life of a farm 
boy, that I sometimes think I should like to live the 
life over again; I should almost be willing to be a 
girl if it were not for the chores. There is a great 
comfort to a boy in the amount of work he can get 
rid of doing. It is sometimes astonishing how slow 
he can go on an errand, he who leads the school in a 
race. The world is new and interesting to him, and 
there is so much to take his attention off, when he is 
sent to do anything. Perhaps he couldn't explain, him- 
self, why, when he is sent to the neighbors after yeast, 
he stops to stone the frogs; he is not exactly cruel, but 
he wants to see if he can hit them. 

No other li\'ing thing can go so slow as a boy 
sent on an errand. His legs seem to be lead, unless 
he happens to espy a woodchuck in an adjoining lot, 
when he gives chase to it like a deer; and it is a 
curious fact about boys, that two will be a great deal 
slower in doing anything than one, and that the more 
you have to help on a piece of work, the less is accom- 
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plished. Boys have a great power of helping each 
other to do nothmg; and they are so innocent about 
it, and unconscious. "I went as quick as ever I 
could,'' says the boy; his father asks him why he 
didn't stay all night, when he has been absent three 
hours on a ten-minute errand. The sarcasm has no 
effect on the boy. 

Going after the cows was a serious thing in my day. 
I had to climb a hill, which was covered with wild 
strawberries in the season. Could any boy pass by 
those ripe berries? And when in the fragrant hill 
pasture there were beds of wintergreen with red 
berries, tufts of columbine, roots of sassafras to be 
dug, and dozens of things good to eat or to smell, that 
I could not resist. 

It sometimes even lay in my way to climb a tree to 
look for a crow's nest, or to swing in the top, and to 
try if I could see the steeple of the village chmrch. It 
became very important sometimes for me to see that 
steeple; and in the midst of my investigations the tin 
horn would blow a great blast from the farmhouse, 
which would send a cold chill down my back in the 
hottest days. I knew what it meant. It had a fright- 
fully impatient quiver in it, not at all like the sweet 
note that called us to dinner from the hayfield. It 
said, "Why on earth doesn't that boy come home?" 
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And that was the time the cows had to start into a 
brisk pace and make up for lost time. I wonder if any 
boy ever drove the cows home late, who did not say 
that the cows were at the very farther end of the 
pasture, and that " Old Brindle " was hidden in the 
woods, and he couldn't find her for ever so long ! The 
brindle cow is the boy's scapegoat many a time. 

No other boy knows how to appreciate a holiday as 
the farm boy does; and his best ones are of a peculiar 
kind. Going fishing is of course one sort. The ex- 
citement of rigging up the tackle, digging the bait, 
and the anticipation of great luck, — these are pure 
pleasures, enjoyed because they are rare. Boys who can 
go a-fishing any time care but little for it. Tramping 
all day through bush and brier, fighting flies and 
mosquitoes, and branches that tangle the line, and 
snags that break the hook, and returning home late 
and hungry, with wet feet and a string of speckled 
trout on a willow twig, and having the family crowd 
out at the kitchen door to look at them, and say, " Pretty 
well done for you, bub; did you catch that big one 
yourself?" — this is also pure happiness, the like of 
which the boy will never have again, not if he comes 
to be selectman and deacon and to "keep store." 

But the holidays I recall with delight were the two days 
in spring and fall, when we went to the distant pasture 
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land, in a neighboring town, maybe, to drive thither the 
young cattle and colts, and to bring them back again. It 
was a wild and rocky upland where our great pasture 
was, many miles from home, the road to it running by a 
brawling river, and up a dashing brookside among great 
hills. What a> day's adventure it was ! It was like a 
journey to Europe. The night before, I could scarcely 
sleep for thinking of it, and there was no trouble about 
getting me up at sunrise that morning. The breakfast 
was eaten, the luncheon was packed in a large basket, 
and the cattle were to be collected for the march, and 
the horses hitched up. 

Did I shirk any duty ? Was I slow ? I think not. I 
was willing to run my legs off after the frisky steers, 
who seemed to have an idea they were going on a lark, 
and frolicked about, dashing into all gates, and through 
all bars except the right ones. And how cheerfully I 
did yell at them; it was a glorious chance to "holler," 
and I have never since heard any public speaker on the 
stump who could make more noise. I have often thought 
it fortunate that the amount of noise in a boy does not 
increase in proportion to his size; if it did, the world 
could not contain it. 

The whole day was full of excitement and of freedom. 
We were away from the farm, which to a boy is one of 
the best parts of farming; we saw other farms and other 
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people at work; I had the pleasure of inarching along, 
and swinging my whip, past boys whom I knew, who 
were picking up stones. 

Every turn of the road, every bend and rapid of the 
river, the great boulders by the wayside, the watering- 
troughs, the giant pine that had been struck by light- 
ning, the mysterious covered bridge over the river where 
it was most swift and rocky and foamy, the chance 
eagle in the blue sky, the sense of going somewhere, — »• 
why, as I recall these things I feel that even the Prince 
Imperial, as he used to dash on horseback through the 
Bois de Boulogne, with fifty mounted hussars clattering 
at his heels, and crowds of people cheering, could, not 
have been as happy as was I, a boy in short jacket and 
shorter pantaloons, trudging in the dust that day behind 
the steers and colts, cracking my blackstock whip. 

I wish the journey would never end; but at last, by 
noon, we reach the pastures and turn in the herd; and, 
after making the tour of the lots to make sure there are 
BO breaks in the fence, we take our luncheon from the 
wagon and eat it under the trees by the spring. 

This is the supreme moment of the day. This is the 
way to live ; this is like the Swiss Family Robinson, and 
all the rest of my delightful acquaintances in romance. 
Baked beans, rye-and-indian bread (moist, remember), 
doughnuts, cheese, and pie. What richness! You may 
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live to dine at Delmonico's, but you will get there neither 
doughnuts nor pie, nor anything so good as that lunch- 
eon at noon in the old pasture, high among the Massa- 
chusetts hills! Nor will you ever, if you live to be the 
oldest boy in the world, have any hoUday equal to the 
one I have described. But I always regretted that I did 
not take along a fishline, just to "throw in" the brook 
we passed. I know there were trout there. 



THE ECHOING GREEN 

William Blake 

The sun does arise. 

And make happy the skies; 

The merry bells ring, 

To welcome the spring; 

The skylark and thrush, 

The birds of the bush. 

Sing louder aroimd 

To the bells' cheerful soimd; 

While our sports shall be seen 

On the echoing green. 



AN ITINERANT PIONEER PREACHER 

Maurice Thompson 

At one time Elder Thompson was making a journey 
on horseback from the eastern part of the State of In- 
diana to the Wabash valley. On his saddle he had a 
pair of leather saddle-bags, in one of which were his 
changes of clothing, while in the other was his food. 
Crosswise on the pommel he bore his long rifle, while 
strapped to the rear of his saddle was a comfortable 
blanket. At his side hnng a coonskin bullet pouch, 
containing, besides bullets and patching, a good supply 
of punk and flints and a piece of steel with which to 
strike fire. 

The punk used by pioneers was a peculiar, dry, spongy 
wood found in the knots on the trunks and larger 
branches of trees. Hickory trees, especially, furnished 
excellent punk. But the substance was not plentiful, 
and so had great value as a necessary part of the hunter's 
and traveller's supplies. It was absolutely necessary to 
keep it dry ; the least dampness rendered it useless. 
Hence, it was usually wrapped carefully in a piece of 
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buckskin, and carried either in the pocket or at the bot- 
tom of the bullet pouch. 

To start a fire, a small bit of the punk was held 
close to the edge of a flint, which, when smartly struck 
with a piece of steel, let fall a shower of. sparks upon 
it. When one of these sparks took hold, the punk was 
surrounded loosely with dry tow or leaves, which were 
fanned into flame by being whirled in the hand. Then 
with dry kindling wood, a good fire was soon built, and 
the hungry traveller could broil his venison and parch his 
corn, or roast his '' roasting-ear." 

One day about noon Elder Thompson foimd himself 
on a thinly wooded ridge of land many miles from, any- 
white settlement. A slow, fine rain was falling, and 
the air was raw and went to the marrow with its chill. 
The trees were dripping ; the underbrush was beaded with 
water. Tired and himgry. Elder Thompson stopped here 
to prepare his dinner ; but how could he make a fire in 
this rain with all the fuel wet? His punk and tow 
were perfectly dry; that part of the requisites was all 
right. The trouble was to find wood that could be set 
on fire by the tow's weak and short-lived flame. 

With a light hatchet which he carried in the saddle- 
bags he began chipping and testing, every stump and 
log in the vicinity. All were thoroughly water-soaked, 
and he had nearly exhausted his patience, when at last, 
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in splitting open a small beech knot, he found the dry 
nest of a mouse, filling a hollow at the centre. In this 
he placed the handful of burning tow j the knot caught 
well and he soon had a fire, by which he broiled his 
last remnants of pork and venison. As was his way, 
he invoked the divine blessing before he began to eat 
this lonely meal, and just then five Indian men stalked 
into his presence and grimted a friendly salute. 

This was very embarrassing, for the good elder saw 
that the savage visitors were hungry and expected to 
join him in the repast. Moreover, Indian etiquette re- 
quired him to offer his food, and he felt it dangerous 
to neglect the formality. Imagine his feelings, then, by 
trying to put yourself in his place, when the five stal- 
wart men silently accepted his hospitality and ate every 
morsel of the meat! 

As soon as they had made an end of the feast, they 
grunted forth thanks, and stolidly went their way. 
Elder Thompson continued his journey, hungry, wet, and 
cold, until nearly nightfall. He could see no game, not 
even a squirrel. It is safe to say that he remembered 
his savage visitors with no pleasant feeling for them ; 
and now, all of a sudden, they came upon him again, 
well mounted and armed. He was not glad to see 
them ; but they made friendly signs of recognition, and 
one of them spoke : — 
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"White man give Indian to eat. Indian give white 
man to eat." 

Thereupon they made a great fire in a hollow, where 
they had a camp, and gave the preacher a banquet, took 
care of him through the night, and next morning loaded 
him with provisions for his day's journey. Nor was this 
more than he might have expected; for Indians rarely, 
if ever, failed to be grateful for a kindness and to re- 
turn it with interest. Had the elder done them an in- 
jury, they would have avenged it just as rigidly as they 
rewarded his enforced hospitality. 



A SPRING MORNING 

Robert Browning 

The year's at the spring, 
And day's at the morn; 
Morning's at seven; 
The hill-side's dew-pearled; 
The lark's on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn; 
God's in His heaven — 
All's right with the world. 



IF .1 LIVE TILL SUNDOWN 

Henry Woodfin Grady 

A soldier lay wounded on a hard-fonght field; the 
roar of the battle had died away, and he rested in the 
deadly stillness of its aftermath. Not a sound was 
heard, as he lay there, sorely smitten and speechless, 
but the shriek of woimded and the sigh of the dying 
soul as it escaped from the tumult of earth into the 
unspeakable peace of the stars. 

Off over the field flickered the lanterns of the sur- 
geons with the litter bearers, searching that they might 
take away those whose lives could be saved, and leave 
in sorrow those who were doomed to die with pleading 
eyes through the darkness. This poor soldier watched, 
unable to turn or speak as the lanterns grew near. At 
last the light flashed in his face, and the surgeon, with 
kindly face, bent over him, hesitated a moment, shook 
his head, and was gone, leaving the poor fellow alone 
with death. He watched in patient agony as they went 
on from one part of the field to another. 

As they came back the surgeon bent over him again. 
" I believe if this poor fellow lives till sundown to-mor- 
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row he will get well." And again leaving him, not to • 
death, but with hope, all night long these words fell into 
his heart as the dews fell from the stars upon his lips, 
"If he but lives till sundown, he will get well." 

He turned his weary head to the east and watched 
for the coming sun. At last the stars went out, the east 
trembled with radiance, and the sun, slowly lifting above 
the horizon, tinged his pallid face with flame. He watched 
it inch by inch as it climbed slowly up the heavens. He 
thought of Ufe, its hopes and ambitions, its sweetness and 
its raptures, and he fortified his soul against despair until 
the sun had reached high noon. It sloped down its 
slow descent, and his life was ebbing away and his 
heart was faltering, and he needed stronger stimulants 
to make him stand the struggle until the end of the 
day had come. He thought of his far-off home, the 
blessed house resting in tranquil peace with the roses 
cUmbing to its door, and the trees whispering to its 
windows, and dozing in the sunshine, the orchard, and 
the little brook running like a silver thread through 
the forest. 

"If I live till sundown, I shall see it again. I shall 
walk down the shady lane; I shall open the battered 
gate, and the mocking-bird will call to me from the or- 
chard, and I shall drink again at the old mossy spring." 

And he thought of the wife who had come from the 
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neighboring fannhouse and put her hand shyly in his, and 
brought sweetness to his life and light to his home. 

" If I live till sundown, I shall look once more into her 
deep and loving eyes, and press her brown head once 
more to my aching breast." 

And he thought of the old father, patient in prayer, 
bending lower and lower every day under his load of sor- 
row and old age. 

'* If I but live till sundown, I shall see him again and 
wind my strong arm about his feeble body, and his hands 
shall rest upon my head, while the unspeakable healing 
of his blessing falls into my heart." 

And he thought of the little children that clambered 
on his knees and tangled their little hands into his heart- 
strings, making to him such music as the world shall not 
equal or heaven surpass. 

"If I live till sundown, they shall again find my 
parched lips with their warm mouths, and their little 
fingers shall run once more over my face." 

And he then thought of his old mother, who gathered 
these children about her, and breathed her old heart 
afresh in their brightness and attuned her old lips anew 
to their prattle, that she might live till her big boy 
came home. 

"If I live till sundown, I shall see her again, and I 
will rest my head at my old place on her knees, and 
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weep away all memory of this desolate night." And 
the Son of God, who had died for men, bending from 
the stars, put the hand that had been nailed to the 
cross on ebbing life and held on the staunch until the sun 
went down and the stars came out, and shone down in 
the brave man's heart and blurred in his glistening eyes, 
and the lanterns of the surgeons came and he was taken 
from death to life. 



THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 

Francis M. Finch 

By the flow of the inland river. 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead; 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment dayj 
Under the one, the Blue; 
Under the other, the Gray. 

These, in the robings of glory, 
Those, in the gloom of defeat. 

All, with the battle blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet; 
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Under the sod and the dew. 
Waiting the judgment day; 

Under the laurel, the Blue; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 

From the silence of sorrowful hours 

The desolate mourners go, 
Lovmgly laden with flowers 

Alike for the friend and the foe; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the roses, the Blue; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 

So with an equal splendor 

The morning sun rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all; 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day; 
'Broidered with gold, the Blue; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray, 

So when the summer calleth 
On forest and field of grain. 

With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain; 
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Under the sod and the dew, 
Waitmg the judgment day; 

Wet with rain, the Blue; 
Wet with rain, the Gray, 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding. 
The generous deed was done; 
In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won; 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Under the blossoms, the Blue ; 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 

No more shall the war-cry sever. 
Or the winding rivers be red ; 
They banish our anger forever. 

When they laurel the graves of our dead. 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day; 
Love and tears for the Blue ; 
Tears and love for the Gray, 






MORN TILL NIGHT ON A FLORIDA RIVER 

. Sidney Lakiek 

For a perfect journey God gave us a perfect day. The 
little Oeklawaha steamboat Marion had started on her 
voyage some hours before daylight. She had taken on 
her passengers the night previous. By seven o'clock 
on such a May morning as no words could describe we 
had made twenty-five miles up the St. Johns. At this 
point the Oeklawaha flows into the St. Johns. 

Presently we abandoned the broad highway of the St. 
Johns, and turned ofE to the right into the narrow lane 
of the Oeklawaha. This is the sweetest water-lane in 
the world, a lane which runs for more than one hun- 
dred and fifty miles of pure delight betwixt hedge-rows 
of oaks and cypresses and palms and magnolias and 
mosses and vines; a lane clean to travel, for there ia 
never a speck of dust in it save the blue dust and gold 
dust which the wind blows out of the flags and lilies. 
182 
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As we advanced up the stream our wee craft seemed 
to emit her steam in leisurely whiffs. Dick, the pole- 
man, lay asleep on the guards, in great peril of rolling 
into the river over the three inches between his length 
and the edge; the people of the boat moved not, and 
spoke not; the white crane, the curlew, the heron, the 
water-turkey, were scarcely disturbed in their quiet 
avocations as we passed, and quickly succeeded in per- 
suading themselves after each momentary excitement 
of our gliding by, that we were really no monster, but 
only some day-dream of a monster. 

" Look at that snake in the water ! " said a gentleman, 
as we sat on deck with the engineer, just come up from 
his watch. 

The engineer smiled. "Sir, it is a water-turkey," he 
said, gently. 

The water-turkey is the most preposterous bird within 
the range of ornithology. He is not a bird; he is a 
neck with such subordinate rights, members, belongings, 
and heirlooms as seem necessary to that end. He has 
just enough stomach to arrange nourishment for his 
neck, just enough wings to fly painfully along with his 
neck, and just big enough legs to keep his neck from 
dragging on the ground; and his neck is light-colored, 
while the rest of him is black. 

When he saw us he jumped up on a limb and stared. 
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Then suddenly he dropped into the water, sank like a 
leaden ball out of sight, and made us think he was 
drowned. Presently the tip of his beak appeared, theii 
the length of his neck lay along the surface of the 
water. In this position, with his body submerged, he 
shot out his neck, drew it back, wriggled it, twisted it, 
twiddled it, and poked it spirally into the. east, the 
west, the north, and the south, round and round with 
a violence and energy that made one think in the same 
breath of corkscrews and of lightnings. But what non- 
sense ! All that labor and perilous contortion for a 
beggarly sprat of a couple of inches of water-snake. 

Some twenty miles from the month of the Ocklawaha, 
at the right-hand edge of the stream, is the handsomest 
residence in America. It belongs to a certain alligator of 
my acquaintance, a very honest and worthy reptile of 
good repute. A little cove of water, dark green under 
the overhanging leaves, placid and clear, curves round at 
the river edge into the flags and lilies, with a curve just 
heart-breaking for its pure beauty. This house of the 
alligator is divided into apartments, little bays which are 
scalloped out by the lily-pads, according to the winding 
fancies of their growth. 

My reptile, when he desires to sleep, has but to lie 
down anywhere ; he will find marvellous mosses for his 
mattress beneath him; his sheets will be white lily-petals; 
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and the green disks of the lily-pads will straightway 
embroider themselves together above him for his coverlet. 
He never quarrels with his cook, he is not the slave of a 
kitchen, and his one housemaid — the stream — forever 
sweeps his chambers clean. 

His parks and his pleasure-groimds are larger than any 
king's. Upon my saurian's house the winds have no 
power, the rains are only a new delight to him, and the 
snows he will never see. Regarding fire, as he does not 
use it as a slave, so he does not fear it as a tyrant. 

Thus all the elements are the friends of my alligator*s 
house. While he sleeps he is being bathed. What glory 
to awake sweetened and freshened by the sole, careless act 
of sleep ! 

Lastly, my saurian has unnumbered mansions, and can 
change his dwelling as no human householder may; it is 
but a flip of his tail and lo ! he is established in another 
place as good as the last, ready furnished to his liking. 

On and on up the river! We find it a river without 
banks. The swift, deep current meanders between tall 
lines of trees ; beyond these, on either side, there is water 
also — a thousand shallow rivulets lapsing past the bases 
of a multitude of trees. 

Along the edges of the stream every tree-trunk, sapling, 
and stump is wrapped about with a close-growing vine. 
The edges of the stream are also defined by flowers and 
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water-leaves. The tall, blue flags, the ineffable lilies 
sitting on their round lily-pads like white queens on green 
thrones, the tiny stars and long ribbons of the water- 
grasses — all these border the river in an infinite variety 
of adornment. 

And now, after this day of glory, came a night of gloiy. 
Deep down in these shaded lanes it was dark indeed as 
the night drew on. The stream, which had been all day 
a girdle of beauty, blue or green, now became a black 
band of mystery. But presently a brilliant flame flares 
out overhead : they have lighted the pine-knots on the top 
of the pilot-house. The fire advances up these dark wind- 
ings like a brilliant god. The startled birds suddenly 
flutter into the light and after an instant of illuminated 
flight melt into the darkness. From the perfect silence of 
these short flights one derives a certain sense of awe. 

Now there is a mighty crack and crash; limbs and 
leaves scrape and scrub along the deck; a little bell 
tinkles ; we stop. In turning a short curve, the boat has 
run her nose smack into the right bank, and a projecting 
stump has thrust itself sheer through the starboard side- 
Out, Dick! Out, Henry! Dick and Henry shuffle 
forward to the bow, thrust forth their long white pole 
against a tree-trunk, strain and push and bend to the 
deck. Our bow slowly rounds into the stream, the wheel 
turns, and we puff quietly along. 
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And now it is bedtime. Let me tell you how to sleep 
on an Ocklawaha steamer in May. With a small bribe 
persuade Jim, the steward, to take the mattress out of 
your berth and lay it slanting just along the railing that 
encloses the lower part of the deck in front and to the 
left of the pilot-house. Lie flat on your back down on 
the mattresS; draw your blanket over you, put your cap 
on your head, on account of the night air, fold your arms, 
and fall asleep with a star looking right down on your 
eye. When you. wake in the morning you will feel as 
new as Adam. 



There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 

There is society where none intrudes. 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar; 

I love not Man the less, but Nature more. 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be,'^or have been before. 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne'er express, yet can not all conceal. 

— From Childe Harold, Lord Byron. 



THE PAST 

Hekby Tihbod 

• 

To-day's most trivial act may hold the seed 
Of future fruitfulness, or future dearth; 

Oh, cherish always every word and deed ! 
The simplest record of thyself hath worth. 

If thou hast ever slighted one old thought, 
Beware lest Grief enforce the truth at last; 

The time must come wherein thou shalt be taught 
The value and the beauty of the Past. 

Not merely as a warner and a guide, 

"A voice behind thee," sounding to the strife; 

But something never to be put aside, 
A part and parcel of thy present life. 

Not as a distant and a darkened sky. 

Through which the stars peep, and the moonbeams 
glow; 
But a surrounding atmosphere, whereby 

We live and breathe, sustained in pain and woe. 
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A shadowy land, where joy and sorrow kiss, 
Each still to each corrective and relief, 

Where dim delights are brightened into bliss, 
And nothing wholly perishes but Grief. 

Ah, me! — not dies — no more than spirit dies; 

But in a change like death is clothed with wings; 
A serious angel, with entranced eyes. 

Looking to far-ofiE and celestial things. 



THE NOBLE NATURE 

Ben Jonson 

It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk, doth make man better be; 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear. 

A lily of a day 

Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night, — 

It was the plant and flower of Light. 

In small proportions we just beauties see; 

And in short measures life may perfect be. 



WHO OWNS THE MOUNTAINS? 

Henry van Dyke 

Then said the lad, lying on the grass beside me, 
*^ Father, who owns the mountains ? " 

I happened to have heard, the day before, of two or 
three lumber companies that had bought some of the 
woodland slopes ; so I told him their names, adding that 
there were probably a good many different owners, whose 
claims taken all together would cover the whole Franco- 
nia range of hills. 

^^Well," answered the lad, after a moment of silence, 
"I don't see what difference that makes. Everybody 
can look at them." 

They lay stretched out before us in the level sun- 
light, the sharp peaks outlined against the sky, the vast 
ridges of forest sinking smoothly toward the valleys, 
the deep hollows gathering purple shadows in their 
bosoms, and the little foothills standing out in rounded 
promontories of brighter green from the darker mass 
behind them. 

They were all ours, from crested cliff to wooded base. 
The solemn groves of firs and spruces, the plumed sierras 
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of lofty pines, the stately pillared forests of birch and 
beech, the wild ravines, the tremulous thickets of silvery 
poplar, the bare peaks with their wide outlooks, and the 
cool vales resounding with the ceaseless song of little 
rivers, — we knew and loved them all; they ministered 
peace and joy to us ; they were all ours, though we held 
no title deeds and our ownership had never been recorded. 

What is property, after all ? The law says there are 
two kinds, real and personal. But it seems to me that 
the only real property is that which is truly personal, 
that which we take into our inner life and make our own 
forever, by understanding and admiration and sympathy 
and love. This is the only kind of possession that is 
worth anything. 

What does it profit a man to be the landed proprietor 
of countless acres unless he can reap the harvest of de- 
light that blooms from every rood of God's earth for the 
seeing eye and the loving spirit ? And who can reap that 
harvest so closely that there shall- not be abundant glean- 
ing left for all mankind ? The most that a wide estate 
can yield to its legal owner is a living. But the real 
owner can gather from a field of golden-rod, shining in 
the August sunlight, an unearned increment of delight. 

We measure success by accumulation. The measure 
is false. The true measure is appreciation. He who 
loves most has most. 



A CHILD'S THOUGHT OF GOD 

Elizabeth Barrett Browninq 

They say that God lives very high; 
But if you look above the pines 
You cannot see our God. And why? 

And if you dig down in the mines 
You never see Him in the gold, 
Though from Him all that's glory shines, 

God is good, He wears a fold 

Of heaven and earth across His face — 
Like secrets kept, for love, imtold. 

But still I feel that His embrace 

Slides down by thrills, through all things made. 
Through sight and sound of every place: 

As if my tender mother laid 

On my shut lipSj her kisses' pressure, 
Half -waking me at night; and said, 

*'Who kissed you through the dark, dear guesserf 
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JONATHAN'S FRIENDSHIP 

And Jonathan said unto David, '^ Come, and let lis go 
out into the field," And they went out both of them 
into the field. 

And Jonathan said unto David, " Lord God of Israel, 
when I have sounded ray father about to-morrow any time, 
or the third day, and, behold, if there be good toward David, 
and I then send not unto thee, and show it thee ; the 
Lord do so and much more to Jonathan : but . if it please 
my father to do thee evil, then I will show it thee, and 
send thee away, that thou may est go in peace: and the 
Lord be with thee, as he hath been with my father. And 
thou shalt not only while yet I live show me the kindness 
of the Lord, that I die not : but also thou shalt not cut 
off thy kindness from my house for ever : no, not when 
the Lord hath cut off the enemies of David every one 
from the face of the earth." 

So Jonathan made a covenant with the house of 
David, saying, " Let the Lord even require it at the hand 
of David's enemies." And Jonathan caused David to 
swear again, because he loved him as .he loved his own 
soul. Then Jonathan said to David, " To-morrow is the 
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new moon : and thou shalt be missed, because thy seat 
will be empty. And when thou hast stayed three days, 
then thou shalt go down quickly, and come to the place 
where thou didst hide thyself when the business was in 
hand, and shalt remain by the stone Ezel. And I will 
shoot three arrows on the side thereof, as though I shot 
at a mark. 

" And, behold, I will send a lad saying, ' Go, find out 
the arrows.' If I expressly say unto the lad, ' Behold, 
the arrows are on this side of thee, take them ; ' then 
come thou: for there is peace to thee, and no hurt; as 
the Lord liveth. But if I say thus unto the young man, 
* Behold, the arrows are beyond thee ; ' go thy way : for 
the Lord hath sent thee away. 

" And as touching the matter which thou and I have 
spoken of, behold, the Lord be between thee and me for 
ever." 

So David hid himself in the field ; and when the new 
moon was come, the king sat him down to eat meat. And 
the king sat upon his seat, as at other times, even upon 
a seat by the wall : and Jonathan arose, and Abner sat by 
Saul's side, and David's place was empty. 

Nevertheless Saul spoke not any thing that day : for he 
thought, " Something hath befallen him, he is not clean j 
surely he is not clean." 

And it came to pass on the morrow, which was the 
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second day of the month, that David's place was empty : 
and Saul said unto Jonathan his son, " Wherefore cometli 
not the son of Jesse to meat, neither yesterday, nor to- 
day ? " And Jonathan answered Saul, ^* David earnestly 
asked leave of me to go to Beth-lehem : and he said, ^ Let 
me go, I pray thee ; for our family hath a sacrifice in the 
city; and my brother, he hath commanded me to bo 
there : and now, if I have found favor in thine eyes, let 
me get away, I pray thee, and see my brethren/ There- 
fore he Cometh, not unto the king's table." 

Then Saul's anger was kindled against Jonathan, and he 
said unto him, "Thou son of the perverse rebellious 
woman, do not I know that thou hast chosen the son of 
Jesse to thine own confusion ? For as long as the son of 
Jesse liveth. upon the ground, thou shalt not be established, 
nor thy kingdom. Wherefore now send and fetch him 
unto me, for he shall surely die." 

And Jonathan answered Saul his father, and said unto 
him, " Wherefore shall he be slain ? what hath he done ?" 

And Saul cast a javelin at him to smite him : whereby 
Jonathan knew that it was determined of his father to 
slay David. 

So Jonathan arose from the table in fierce anger, and 
did eat no meat the second day of the month : for he was 
grieved for David, because his father had done him shame. 



PAUL REVERE'S RIDE 

George William Curtis 

The first imposing armed movement against the colo- 
nies, on the 19th of April, 1775, did not take the people by 
surprise. For ten years they had seen the possibility, for 
five years the probability, and for at least a year the cer- 
tainty, of the contest. They quietly organized, watched, 
and waited. As the spring advanced, it was plain that 
some movement would be made. On Tuesday, the 18th, 
Gage, the British commander, who had decided to send a 
force to Concord to destroy the stores, picketed the roads 
from Boston into Middlesex to prevent any report of the 
intended march from spreading into the country. But 
the very air was electric. In the tension of the popular 
mind every sight and sound was significant. 

It was part of Gage's plan to seize Hancock and Adams, 
who were at Lexington ; and on the evening of the 18th, 
the Committee of Safety at Cambridge sent them word to 
beware, for suspicious ofiicers were abroad. In the after- 
noon one of the governor's grooms strolled into a stable 
where John Ballard was cleaning a horse. John Ballard 
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was a Son of Liberty, and when the groom idly hinted at 
what might take place next morning, John's heart leaped 
and his hand shook; and, asking the groom to finish 
cleaning the horse, he ran to a friend, who carried the 
news straight to Paul Revere, who told him he had al- 
ready heard it from two other persons. 

That evening, at ten o'clock, eight hundred British 
troops, under Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, took boat at the 
foot of the Common and crossed to the Cambridge shore. 
Gage thought his secret had been kept, but Lord Percy, 
who had heard the people say on the Common that the 
troops would miss their aim, undeceived him. Gage in- 
stantly ordered that no one should leave town. But as 
the troops crossed the river, Ebenezer Dorr, with a mes- 
sage to Hancock and Adams, was riding over the Neck to 
Roxbury, and Paul Revere was rowing over the river to 
Charlestown, having agreed with his friend, Robert New- 
man, to show lanterns from the belfry of the old North 
Church — "One if by land, and two if by sea" — as a 
signal of the march of the British. 

Already the moon was rising, and while the troops 
were stealthily landing at Lechmere Point, their secret 
was flashing out into the April night ; and Paul Revere, 
springing into the saddle, upon the Charlestown shore, 
spurred away into Middlesex. "How far that little 
candle throws its beams ! " The modest spire yet stands, 
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revered relic of the old town of Boston, of those brave 
men and of their deeds. Startling the land that night 
with the warning of danger, let it remind the land 
forever of the patriotism with which that danger was 
averted, and for our children, as for our fathers, still 
stand secure, the Pharos of American liberty. 

It was a brilliant night. The winter had been 
unusually mild, and the spring very forward. The hills 
were already green. The early grain waved in the fields, 
and the air was sweet with the blossoming orchards. 
Already the robins whistled, the bluebirds sang, and the 
benediction of peace rested upon the landscape. Under 
the cloudless moon the soldiers silently marched, and 
Paul Revere swiftly rode, galloping through Medford and 
West Cambridge, rousing every house as he went spurring 
for Lexington and Hancock and Adams, and evading the 
British patrols who had been sent out to stop the news. 

Stop the news ! Already the village churches were 
beginning to ring the alarm, as the pulpits beneath them 
had been ringing for many a year. In the awakening 
houses lights flashed from window to window. Drums 
beat faintly far away and on every side. Signal guns 
flashed and echoed. The watch-dogs barked, the cocks 
crew. Stop the news ! Stop the sunrise ! The murmur- 
ing night trembled with the summons so earnestly 
expected, so dreaded, so desired. 
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And as long ago the voice rang out at midnight along 
the Syrian shore wailing that great Pan was dead, but 
in the same moment the choiring angels whispered — 
"Glory to God in the highest, for Christ is bom!" so, 
if the stem alarm of that April night seemed to many 
a wistful and longing heart to portend the passing glory 
of the British dominion and the tragical chance of war, 
it whispered to them with prophetic inspiration— " Good 
will to men, America is bom!" 



AMERICA 

Sn)NET Lanier 

♦ 

Long as thine Art shall love tme love, 

Long as thy Science tmth shall know, 
Long as thine Eagle harms no Dove, 

Long as thy Law by law shall grow. 
Long as thy God is God above. 

Thy brother every man below. 
So long, dear Land of all my love. 

Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow! 



CONCORD HYMN 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfuried, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by. this soft stream, 

We set to-day a votive stone, 
That memory may their deed redeem, 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 
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THE TOURNAMENT AT TEMPLESTOWE 

Sir Walter Scott 

As they thus conversed, the heavy bell of the church of 
St. Michael of Templestowe broke short their argument. 
One by one the sullen sounds fell successively on the ear, 
leaving but sufficient space for each to die away in distant 
echo, ere the air was again filled by repetition of the iron 
knell. These sounds, the signal of the approaching cere-, 
mony, chilled with awe the hearts of the assembled 
multitude, whose eyes were now turned to the Preceptory, 
expecting the approach of the Grand Master, the cham- 
pion, and the criminal. 

At length the drawbridge fell, the gates opened, and 
a knight, bearing the great standard of the Order, sallied 
from the castle, preceded by six trumpets, and followed by 
the Knights, two and two, the Grand Master coming last, 
mounted on a stately horse. Behind him came Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, armed cap-^-pie in bright armor, but with- 
out his lance, shield, and sword, which were borne by his 
two esquires behind him. His face, though partly hidden 
by a long plume, bore a strong and mingled expression of 
passion, in which pride seemed to contend with irresolu- 
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tion. He looked ghastly pale, yet reined his pawing 
warhorse with the ease and grace proper to the best lance 
of the Order of the Temple. 

On either side rode Conrade of Mont-Fitchet and 
Albert de Malvoisin, who acted as godfathers to the 
champion. They were in their robes of peace, the white 
dress of the Order. Behind them followed other compan- 
ions of the Temple, with a long train of esquires and 
pages clad in black, aspirants to the honor of being one 
day knights of the Order. After these came a guard of 
warders on foot, in the same sable livery, amidst whose 
partisans might be seen the pale form of the accused, 
moving with a slow but undismayed step towards the 
scene of her fate. A coarse white dress of the simplest 
form had been substituted for her Oriental garments; 
yet there was such an exquisite mixture of courage and 
resignation in her look that even in this garb, and with 
no other ornament than her long black tresses, each eye 
wept that looked upon her. 

A crowd of inferior personages belonging to the Pre- 
ceptory followed the victim, all moving with the utmost 
order, with arms folded and looks bent upon the ground. 

This slow procession moved up the gentle eminence, on 
the summit of which was the tiltyard, and, entering the lists, 
marched once around them from right to left, and when 
they had completed the circle, made a halt. There was 
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then a momentary bustle, while the Grand Master and all 
his attendants, excepting the champion and his godfather, 
dismounted from their horses. 

The unfortunate Rebecca was conducted to the black 
chair placed near the pile. On her first glance at the 
terrible spot where preparations were making for her, she 
was observed to shudder and shut her eyes, praying doubt- 
less, for her lips moved, though no speech was heard. In 
the space of a minute she opened her eyes, looked fixedly on 
the pile as if to familiarize her mind with the object, and 
then slowly turned away her head. 

Meanwhile, the Grand Master had assumed his seat ; 
and when the chivalry of his Order was placed around 
and behind him, each in his due rank, a loud flourish 
of the trumpets announced that the court was seated 
for judgment. Malvoisin then, acting as godfather of 
the champion, stepped forward, and laid the glove of 
the Jewess, which was the pledge of battle, at the feet 
of the Grand Master. 

"Valorous lord and reverend father," said he, "here 
standeth the good knight, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, Knight 
Preceptor of the Order of the Temple, who by accepting 
the pledge of battle which I now lay at your reverence's 
feet, hath become bound to do his devoir in combat this 
day, to maintain that this Jewish maiden, by name Re- 
becca, hath justly deserved the doom passed upon ber 
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in a chapter of this most Holy Order of the Temple ot 
Zion, condemning her to die as a sorceress — here, I 
say, he standeth, such battle to do, knightly and hon- 
orable, if such be your noble and sanctified pleasure." 

^' Hath he made oath," said the Grand Master, " that 
his quarrel is just and honorable ? " 

"Sir and most reverend father," answered Malvoisin, 
readily, "our brother here present hath already sworn 
to the truth of his accusation in the hand of the good 
knight Conrade de Mont-Fitchet." 

The trumpets then again flourished, and a herald, step- 
ping forward, proclaimed aloud : " Oyez, oyez, oyez. — 
Here standeth the good knight. Sir Brian de Bois-Guil- 
bert, ready to do battle with any knight of free blood 
who will sustain the quarrel allowed and allotted to the 
Jewess Rebecca." The trumpets again sounded, and there 
was a dead pause of many minutes. 

"No champion appears for the appellant," said the 
Grand Master. "Go, herald, and ask her whether she 
expects any one to do battle for her in this her 
cause." 

The herald went to the chair in which Rebecca was 
seated; and Bois-Guilbert, suddenly turning his horse's 
head toward that end of the lists, in spite of hints on 
either side from Malvoisin and Mont-Fitchet, was by the 
side of Rebecca's chair as soon as the herald. 
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" Is this regular, and according to the law of combat ? '* 
said Malvoisin, looking to the Grand Master. 

*^ Albert de Malvoisin, it is/' answered Beaumanoir; 
" for in this appeal to the judgment of God we may 
not prohibit parties from having that communication 
with each other which may best tend to bring forth the 
truth of the quarrel." 

In the meantime, the herald spoke to Rebecca in these 
terms : ^' Damsel, the honorable and reverend the Grand 
Master demands of thee, if thou art prepared with a 
champion to do battle this day in thy behalf, or if thou 
dost yield thee as one justly condemned to a deserved 
doom ? '' 

^* Say to the Grand Master," replied Rebecca, " that I 
maintain my innocence, and do not yield me as justly 
condenmed, lest I become guilty of mine own blood. 
Say to him, that I challenge such delay as his forms 
will permit, to see if God, whose opportunity is in man's 
extremity, will raise me up a deliverer ; and when such 
uttermost space is passed, may His holy will be done ! " 

The herald retired to carry this answer to the Grand 
Master. 

**God forbid," said Beaumanoir, "that Jew or Pagan 
should impeach us of injustice! Until the shadows be 
cast from the west to the eastward, will we wait to see 
if a champion shall appear for this unfortunate woman. 
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When the day is so far passed, let her prepare for 
death." 

The herald communicated the words of the Grand 
Master to Rebecca, who bowed her head submissively, I 
folded her arms, and, looking up toward heaven, seemed 
to expect that aid from above which she could scarce 
promise herself from man. During this awful pause, 
the voice of Bois-Guilbert broke upon her ear ; it was 
but a whisper, yet it startled her more than the sum- 
mons of the herald had appeared to do. 

" Rebecca," said the Templar, " hear me, Rebecca," he 
said, proceeding with animation ; ^^ a better chance hast 
thou for life and liberty than yonder knaves and dotard 
dream of. Mount thee behind me on my steed — on 
Zamor, the gallant horse that never failed his rider. 
Mount, I say, behind me ; in one short hour are pursuit 
and inquiry far behind." 

" Tempter," said Rebecca, " begone ! Not in this last 
extremity canst thou move me one hair's-breadth from 
my resting-place. Surrounded as I am by foes, I hold 
thee as my worst and most deadly enemy." 

Albert Malvoisin now advanced to interrupt the con- 
ference. 

'^ Hath the maiden acknowledged her guilt ? " he de- 
manded of Bois-Guilbert; "or is she resolute in her 
denial ? " 
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" She is indeed resolute/' said Bois-Guilbert. 

"Then/' said Malvoisin, "must thou, noble brother, 
resume thy place to attend the issue. The shades are 
changing on the circle of the dial." 

As he spoke in this soothing tone, he laid his hand 
on the knight's bridle, as if to lead him back to his 
station. 

The judges had now been two hours in the lists, 
awaiting in vain the appearance of a champion. 

It was the general belief that no one could or would 
appear for a Jewess accused of sorcery ; and the knights, 
instigated by Malvoisin, whispered to each other that it 
was time to declare the pledge of Rebecca forfeited. At 
this instant a knight urging his horse to speed, appeared 
on the plain advancing towards the lists. A hundred 
voices exclaimed, " A champion ! — a champion ! " And 
despite the prejudices of the multitude, they shouted 
unanimously as the knight rode into the tiltyard. The 
second glance, however, served to destroy the hope that 
his timely arrival had excited. His horse, urged for 
many miles to its utmost speed, appeared to reel from 
fatigue, and the rider, however undauntedly he presented 
himself in the lists, either from weakness, weariness, or 
both, seemed scarce able to support himself in the saddle. 

To the summons of the herald, whp demanded his rank, 
his name, and purpose, the stranger knight answered 
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readily and boldly : ^ I am a good knight and noble, come 
hither to sustain with lance and sword the just and law- 
ful quarrel of this damsel, Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of 
York ; to uphold the doom pronounced against her to be 
false and truthless, and to defy Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
as a traitor, murderer, and liar ; as I will prove in this 
field with my body ^<gainst his, by the aid of God, Our 
Lady, and St. George, the good knight." 

" The stranger must first show," said Malvoisin, ^^ that 
he is a good knight, and of honorable lineage. The 
Temple sendeth not forth her champions against nameless 
men." 

" My name," said the knight, raising his helmet, ^^ is 
better known, my lineage more pure, Malvoisin, than 
thine own. I am Wilfred of Ivanhoe." 

"I will not fight with thee at present," said the 
Templar, in a changed and hollow voice. "Get thy 
wounds healed, purvey thee a better horse, and it may be 
I will hold it worth my while to scourge out of thee this 
boyish spirit of bravado." 

" Ha ! proud Templar," said Ivanhoe, " hast thou for- 
gotten that twice didst thou fall before this lance ? Re- 
member the lists at Acre, remember the Passage of Arms 
at Ashby, remember thy proud vaunt in the halls of 
Rotherwood, and the gage of your gold chain against my 
reliquary, that thou wouldst do battle with Wilfred of 
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Ivanhoe, and recover the honor thou hadst lost ! By that 
reliquary, and the holy relic it contains, I will proclaim 
thee, Templar, a coward in every court of Europe, in 
every Preceptory of thine Order, unless thou do battle 
without farther delay." 

Bois-Guilbert turned his countenance irresolutely towards 
Rebecca, and then exclaimed, looking fiercely at Ivanhoe : 
"Dog of a Saxon! take thy lance, and prepare for the 
death thou hast drawn upon thee ! " 

*^ Does the Grand Master allow me the combat ? '' said 
Ivanhoe. 

*^ I may not deny what thou hast challenged," said the 
Grand Master, " provided the maiden accepts thee as her 
champion. Yet I would thou wert in better plight to do 
battle. An enemy of our Order hast thou ever been, yet 
would I have thee honorably met with." 

" Thus, thus as I am, and not otherwise," said Ivanhoe ; 
*^it is the judgment of God — to his keeping I commend 
myself. Rebecca," said he, riding up to the fatal chair, 
" dost thou accept me for thy champion ? " 

" I do," she said, " I do," fluttered by an emotion which 
the fear of death had been unable to produce ; " I do 
accept thee as the champion whom Heaven hath sent me. 
Yet, no, no, thy wounds are uncured. Meet not that 
proud man ; why shouldst thou perish also ? " 

But Ivanhoe was already at his post; and had closed 
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his visor, and assumed his lance. Bois-Gnilbert did the 
same ; and his esquire remarked, as he clasped his visor, 
that his face was now become suddenly very much 
flushed. 

The herald then, seeing each champion in his place, 
uplifted his voice, repeating thrice: ^' Faites vos devoirs^ 
preux chevaliers I " After the third cry, he withdrew to 
one side of the lists, and again proclaimed that none, on 
peril of instant death, should dare by word, cry, or action 
to interfere with or disturb this fair field of combat. The 
Grand Master, who held in his hand the gage of battle, 
Rebecca's glove, now threw it into the lists, and pro- 
nounced the fatal signal words, Laissez aller. 

The trumpets sounded, and the knights charged each 
other in full career. The wearied horse of Ivanhoe, and 
its no less exhausted rider, went down, as all had expected, 
before the well-aimed lance and the vigorous steed of the 
Templar. Jhis issue of the combat all had foreseen ; but 
although the spear of Ivanhoe did but, in comparison, 
touch the shield of Bois-Guilbert, that champion, to the 
astonishment of all who beheld it, reeled in his saddle, 
lost his stirrups, and fell in the lists. 

Ivanhoe, extricating himself from his fallen horse, was 
soon on foot, hastening to mend his fortune with his 
sword; but his antagonist arose not. Wilfred, placing 
his foot on his breast, and the sword's point to his throat, 
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commanded him to yield, or die on the spot. Bois- 
Guilbert retmned no answer. 

"Slay him not, Sir Knight," cried the Grand Master 
"unshriven and imabsolved — kill not body and soul! 
We allow him vanquished." 

He descended into the lists, and commanded them to 
unhelm the conquered champion. His eyes were closed ; 
the dark red flush was still on his brow. As they looked 
on him in astonishment, the eyes opened ; but they were 
fixed and glazed. The flush passed from his brow, and 
gave way to the pallid hue of death. Unscathed by the 
lance of his enemy, he had died a victim to the violence 
of his own contending passions. 

" This is indeed the judgment of God," said the Grand 
Master, looking upwards. 



He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 

— COLEBIDOE. 



DAFFODILS 

William Wordsworth 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills. 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never ending line 
Along the margin of a bay; 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced; but they 

Outdid the sparkling waves in glee; 

A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company ; 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 

What wealth to me the show had brought. 
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For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye. 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills. 
And dances with the daffodils. 



THE HOUSEKEEPER 

Charles Lamb 

The frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 

Carries his house with him where'er he goes; 

Peeps out, — and if there comes a shower of rain. 

Retreats to his small domicile amain. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn, — 'tis well, — 

He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 

He's his own landlord, his own tenant; stay 

Long as he will, he dreads no Quarter Day. 

Himself he boards and lodges; both invites 

And feasts himself; sleeps with himself o* nights. 

He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 

Chattels; himself is his own furniture. 

And his sole riches. Wheresoe'er he roams, — 

Knock when you will, — he's sure to be at home. 



OLD SILVER 
Sewell Ford 

Down in the heart of the skyscraper district you 
will find a hook and ladder company known as the 
Gray Horse Truck. 

Much like a big family is a fire company. It has 
seasons of good fortune, when there are neither sick 
leaves nor hospital cases to report; and it has periods 
of misfortune, when trouble and disaster stalk abruptly 
through the ranks. Gray Horse Truck company is no 
exception. Yet its longest mourning and most sincere 
was when it lost Old Silver. 

Horses and men, Silver had seen them come and go. 
He had seen probationers rise step by step to battalion 
and deputy chiefs, win shields and promotion, or meet 
the sudden fate that is their lot. All that time Silver's 
name-board had swung over his old stall, and when 
the truck went out Silver was to be found in his old 
place on the left of the poles. Driver succeeded driver, 
but one and all they found Silver first under the 
harness when a station hit, first to jump forward when 
the big doors rolled back, and always as ready to do 
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his bit on a long run as he was to demand his four 
quarts when feeding time came. 

As for the education of Silver, its scope and com- 
pleteness, no outsider would have given credence to 
the half of it. When Lannigan had driven the truck 
for three years, and had been cronies with Silver for 
nearly five, it was his habit to say, wonderingly: — 

"He beats me, Old Silver does. I learn some new 
wrinkle of his every day. No; it's no use to tell his 
tricks; you wouldn't believe, nor would I, if I hadn't 
seen with my two eyes." 

Other things besides mischief, however, had Silver 
learned. Chief of these was to start with the jigger. 
Sleeping or waking, lying or standing, the summons 
that stirred the men from snoring ease to tense, rapid 
action, never failed to find Silver alert. As the halter 
shank sUpped through the bit-ring that same instant 
found Silver gathered for the rush through the long, 
narrow lane leading from his open stall to the poles, 
above which, like great couchant spiders, waited the 
harnesses on the hanger-rods. It was unwise to be in 
Silver's way when that little brazen voice was summon- 
ing him to duty. 

Once under the harness Silver was like a carved 
statue imtil the trip strap had been pulled, the collar 
fastened, and the reins snapped in. Then he wanted 
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to poke the poles through the doors, so eager was he 
to be off. 

With the first strain at the traces his impatience 
died out. A sixty-foot truck starts with more or less 
reluctance. Besides, Silver knew that before anything 
like speed could be made it was necessary either to 
mount the grade to Broadway or to ease the machine 
down to Greenwich Street. It was traces or backing 
straps for all that was in you, and at the end a sharp 
turn which never could have been made had not the 
tiller- man done his part with the rear wheels. 

But when once the tires caught the car-tracks Silver 
knew what to expect. At the turn he and his team 
mates could feel Lannigan gathering in the reins as 
though for a full stop. At the same moment Lannigan 
leaned far forward and shot out his driving arm. The 
reins went loose, their heads went forward and, as if 
moving on a pivot, the three leaped as one horse. 
Again the reins tightened for a second, again they 
were loosened. When the bits were pulled back up 
came three heads, up came three pairs of shoulders and 
up came three pairs of forelegs; for at the other end 
of the lines, gripped vice-like in Lannigan's big fist, 
was swinging a good part of Lannigan's one himdred 
and ninety-eight pounds. ^ 

To Silver all other minor pleasures in life were as 
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nothing to the fierce joy he knew when, with a dozen 
men clmging to the hand-rails, the captain pulling the 
bell-rope, and Lannigan, far up above them all, swaying 
on the lines, the Gray Horse Truck swept up Broadway 
to a first call-box. 

It was like trotting to music, if you've ever done 
that. Possibly you could have discovered no harmony 
at all in the confused roar of the apparatus as it 
thundered past. But to the ears of Silver there were 
many sounds blended into one. There were the rhyth- 
mical beat of hoofs, the low undertone of the wheels 
grinding the pavement, the high note of the forged 
steel lock-opener as it hammered the foot-board, the 
mellow ding-dong of the bell, the creak of the forty 
and fifty-foot extensions, the rattle of the iron-shod 
hooks, the rat-tat-tat of the scaling ladders on the 
bridge, and the muffled drumming of the leather helmets 
as they jumped in the basket. 

With the increasing speed all these sounds rose in pitch 
until, when the team was at full swing, they became one 
vibrant theme, — thrilling, inspiring, exultant, — the action 
song of the truck. 

Of course it all ended when, with heaving flanks and 
snorting nostrils you stopped before a building, where 
thin curls of smoke escaped from upper windows. Then 
you watched your men snatch the great ladders from the 
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truck, heave them up against the walls, and bring down 
pale-faced, staring-eyed men and women. You saw them 
tear open iron shutters, batter down doors, smash windows, 
and do other things to make a path for the writhing, 
white-bodied, yellow-nosed snakes that uncoiled from the 
engine and were carried wriggling in where the flames 
lapped along baseboard and floor-beams. You saw the 
little ripples of smoke swell into huge, cream-edged 
billows that tumbled out and up so far above that you 
lost sight of them. 

And after it was all over the ladders were reshipped, 
you left the purring engines to drown out the last hidden 
spark, and you went prancing back to your House, where 
the lonesome desk-man waited patiently for your return. 

No loping rush was the homeward trip. The ileed for 
haste had passed. Now came the parade. You might 
toss your head, arch your neck, and use all your fancy 
steps ; Lannigan didn't care. In fact, he rather liked to 
have you show off a bit. The men on the truck, smutty 
of face and hands, joked across the ladders. The strain 
was over. It was a time of relaxing, for behind was duty 
well done. 

After unhooking there was the rubbing and the extra 
feeding of oats that always follows a long run. How 
good it was to be bedded down after this lung-stretch- 
ing, leg-limbering work I 
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Such was the life which Old Silver was leading when 
there arrived disaster. It came in the shape of a milk 
leg. 

Industriously did Lannigan apply such simple remedies 
as he had at hand. Yet the swelling increased until from 
pastern to hock was neither shape nor grace. Worst of 
all, in getting on his feet one morning, Silver barked the 
skin with a rap from his toe calks. Then it did look bad. 
Of course this had to happen just before the veterinary in- 
spector's monthly visit. 

"Old Silver, eh?" said he. "Well, I've been looking 
for him to give out. That's a bad leg there, a very bad 
leg. Send him up to the hospital in the morning, and I'll 
have another gray down here. It's time you had a new 
horse in his place.'* 

Lannigan stepped forward to protest. It was only a 
milk leg. He had cured such before. He could cure 
this one. Besides, he couldn't spare Silver, the best 
horse on his team. 

But. the inspector often heard such pleas. 

"What do you care so long as you get another gray?" 

Very much did Lannigan care, but he found difficulty 
in putting his sentiments into words. Besides, of what use 
was it to talk to a man who could say that one gray horse 
was as good as another. Hence, Lannigan only looked 
sheepish and kept his tongue between his teeth until the 
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door closed behind the inspector. Then he banged a ham- 
like fist into a broad palm and relieved his feelings in 
language. This failed to mend matters, so Lannigan, 
putting an arm around the old gray's neck, told Silver all 
about it. Probably Silver misunderstood, for he responded 
by reaching over Lannigan's shoulder and chewing the big 
man's leather belt. Only when Lannigan fed to him six 
red apples and an extra quart of oats did Silver mistrust 
that something unusual was going to happen. Next 
morning, sure enough, it did happen. 

Some say Lannigan wept. As to that none might be sure, 
for he sat facing the wall in a comer of the bunk room. 
Below they were leading Old Silver away to the hospital, 
where, after less than a week's stay, he was cast into 
oblivion. They took away the leaden number medal, 
which for more than ten years he had worn on a strap 
around his neck, and they turned him over to the Street 
Cleaning Department. There was no delay about his 
initiation. Into his forehoofs they branded this shameful 
inscription: D. S. C. 937, on his back they flung a forty- 
pound single harness with a dirty piece of canvas as a 
blanket. They hooked him to an iron dump-cart, and 
haled him forth at 5: 30 a.m. to begin the inglorious work 
of removing refuse from the city streets. 

Perhaps you think Old Silver could not feel the disgrace, 
the ignominy of it all. Could you have seen the lowered 
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head, the limp-hung tail, the dulled eyes, and the dispirited 
sag of his quarters, you would have thought differently. 

For three months Silver had pulled that hateful refuse 
chariot about the streets, thankful only that he traversed 
a section of the city new to him. Then one day he was 
sent out with a new driver whose route lay along familiar 
ways. The thing Silver dreaded, that which he had long 
feared, did not happen for more than a week after the 
change. 

It came early one morning. He had been backed up 
in front of a big office building where a dozen bulky cans 
cumbered the sidewalk. The driver was just lifting one 
of them to the tail-board when, from far down the street, 
there reached Silver's ears a well-known soimd. Nearer it 
swept, louder and louder it swelled. 

In a moment the noise and its cause were opposite. Old 
Silver hardly needed to glance before knowing the truth. 
It was his old company, the Gray Horse Truck. There 
was his old driver, there were his old team mates. In a 
flash there passed from Silver's mind all memory of his 
humble condition, his wretched state. Tossing his head 
and giving his tail a switch, he leaped toward the ap- 
paratus, nearly upsetting the filled ash-can over the head 
and shoulders of the bewildered driver. 

By a supreme effort Silver dropped into the old lope. A 
dozen bounds took him abreast the nigh horse, and, in 
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spite of Lannigan*s shouts, there he stuck, littering the 
newly swept pavement most disgracefully at every jump. 
Thus strangely accompanied, the Gray Horse Truck 
thundered up Broadway for ten blocks, and when it stopped, 
before a building in which a careless watchman's lantern 
had set off the automatic, Old Silver was part of the pro- 
cession. 

It was Lannigan who, in the midst of an eloquent flow 
of indignant, abuse, made this announcement : " Why, 
boys — it's — it's our Old Silver ! '* 

Each member of the crew having expressed his astonish- 
ment in appropriate words, Lannigan tried to sum it all 
up by saying : — 

" Silver, you old sinner ! So they've put you in an ash- 
cart, have they ? Well, I'll — I'll " 

But there speech failed him. His wits did not. There 
was a whispered council of war. Lannigan made a daring 
proposal, at which all grinned appreciatively. 

" They'd never find out," said one. 

" And see, his leg's almost as good as new again," sug- 
gested another. 

It was an unheard-of proceeding ; one which the rules 
and regulations of the Fire Department never anticipated. 
Meanwhile the Captain found it necessary to inspect the 
interior of the building, the Lieutenant turned his back, 
and the thing was done. 
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That same evening an ill-tempered and very dirty ash- 
cart driver turned up at the stables with a different horse 
from the one he had driven out that morning, much to 
the mystification of himself and certain officials of the 
Department of Street Cleaning. 

Also, there pranced back as nigh horse of the truck a 
big gray with one slightly swollen hind leg. By the way 
he held his head, by the look in his big, bright eyes, and 
by his fancy stepping one might have thought him glad 
to be where he was. And it was so. As for the rest, 
Lannigan will tell you in strict confidence that the best 
mode of disguising hoof-brands until they are effaced by 
new growth is to fill them with axle-grease. It can not be 
detected. 

Should you ever chance to see, swinging up lower 
Broadway, a hook and ladder truck drawn by three big 
grays jumping in perfect unison, note especially the nigh 
horse — that's the one on the left side looking forward. 
It will be Old Silver who, although now rising sixteen, 
seems to be good for at least another four years of active 
service. 



DYING IN HARNESS 

John Boyle O'Eeillt 

Only a fallen horse, stretched out there on the road, 
Stretched in the broken shafts, and crushed by the 

heavy load ; 
Only a fallen horse, and a circle of wondering eyes 
Watching the 'frighted teamster goading the beast to 

rise. 

Hold ! for his toil is over ; no more labor for him ; 
See the poor neck outstretched, and the patient eyes 

grow dim; 
See on the friendly stones how peacefully rests the 

head. 
Thinking, if dumb beasts think, how good it is to be 

dead; 
After the weary journey, how restful it is to lie 
With the broken shafts and the cruel load, waiting 

only to die. 

Watchers, he died in the harness, died in the shafts 
and straps, 
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Fell, and the burden killed him : one of the day's mis- 
haps; 
One of the passing wonders marking the city road, 
A toiler dying in harness, heedless of call or goad. 

Passers, crowding the pathway, staying your steps 
awhile, 

What is the symbol ? Only death ; why should we 
cease to smile 

At death for a beast of bidden ? On, through the busy 
street 

That is ever and ever echoing the tread of the hurry- 
ing feet. 

What was the sign ? A symbol to touch the tireless 
will? 

Does He who taught in parables speak in parables still ? 

The seed on the rock is wasted — on heedless hearts 
of men, ' 

That gather and sow and grasp and lose — labor and 
sleep — and then — 

Then for the prize ! — A crowd in the street of ever- 
echoing tread — 

The toiler, crushed by the heavy load, is there in his 
harness — dead. 



FRANKLIN EPIGRAMS 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

Whate'er's begun in anger ends in shame. 

The discontented man finds no easy chair. 

Sloth makes all things difficult; industry, easy. 

If you would be loved, love and be lovable. 

Clean your finger before you point at my spots. 

Never leave that till to-morrow which you can do to-day. 

Glass, china, and reputation are easily cracked and 
never well mended. 

It is more noble to forgive, and more manly to despise, 
than to revenge an injury. 

It is foolish to lay out money in a purchase of re- 
pentance. 

A false friend and a shadow attend only while the 
sun shines. 

When prosperity was well mounted, she let go the 
bridle, and soon came tumbling out of the saddle. 

A little neglect may breed great mischief. For want 
of a nail the shoe was lost, and for want of a shoe 
the horse was lost, and for want of a horse the rider 
was lost. 
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THE DEATH OF KING ARTHUR 

Thomas Malory 

"Ah, Sir Launcelot/' said King Arthur, "this day- 
have I sore missed thee. Alas, that ever I was against 
thee, for now have I my death, whereof Sir Gawaine 
warned me in my dream." Then Su- Lucan took up 
the king the one part, and Sir Bedivere the other part, 
and in the Uftmg, the king swooned, and Sir Lucan 
fell in a swoon with the lift, and therewith the noble 
knight's heart brast. 

And when King Arthur came to himself again he 
beheld Sir Lucan how he lay foaming at the mouth. 
"Alafi," said the king, "this is imto me a full heavy 
sight to see this noble duke so die for my sake, for 
he would have holpen me that had more need of help 
than I. Alafi, he would not complain him, his heart 
was so set to help me. Now Jesu have mercy upon 
his soul.'' Then Sir Bedivere wept for the death of 
his brother. 

"Leave this mourning and weeping," said the king, 
"for all this will not avail me: for, wit thou well, and 
I might Uve myself, the death of Sir Lucan would 
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grieve me evermore ; but my time hieth fast," said the 
king. " Therefore take thou Excalibur, my good sword, 
and go with it to yonder waterside; when thou 
comest there, I charge thee throw my sword in that 
water, and come again, and tell me what thou there 
seest." 

"My lord," said Bedivere, "your commandment shall 
be done, and lightly bring you word again." 

So Sir Bedivere departed, and by the way he beheld 
that noble sword, that the pommel and haft were all of 
precious stones. And then he said to himself, "If I 
throw this rich sword in the water, thereof shall never 
come good, but harm and loss." And then Sir Bedi- 
vere hid Excalibur under a tree. And as soon as he 
might he came again unto the king, and said he had 
been at the water, and had thrown the sword into the 
water. 

" What saw thou there ? " said the king. 

"Sir," he said, "I saw nothing but waves and 
winds." 

" That is untruly said of thee," said the king ; " there- 
fore go thou lightly again, and do my command as 
thou art to me lief and dear; spare not, but throw it 
in." 

Then Sir Bedivere returned again, and took the 
sword in his handj and then him thought sin and 
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Bhame to throw away that noble sword; and so eft he 
hid the sword, and returned again, and told to the king 
that he- had been at the water, and done his com- 
mandment." 

"What saw you there?" said the king. 

"Sir," he said, "I saw nothing but the waters wap 
and the waves wan." 

"Ah! traitor," said King Arthur, "now hast thou 
betrayed me twice. Who would have weened that thou 
that hast been to me so lief and dear, and thou art 
named a noble knight, and would betray me for the 
riches of the sword. But now go again lightly, for thy 
long tarrying putteth me in great jeopardy of my life, 
for I have taken cold. And but if thou do now as I 
bid thee, if ever I may see thee, I shall slay thee 
with mine own hands, for thou wouldest for my rich 
sword see me dead." 

Then Sir Bedivere departed, and went to the sword, 
and lightly took it up, and went to the waterside, and 
there he bound the girdle about the hilts, and then he 
threw the sword as far into the water as he might, 
and there came an arm and a hand above the water, 
and met it, and caught it, and so shook it thrice and 
brandished, and then vanished away the hand with the 
sword in the water. 

So Sir Bedivere came again to the king and told 
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him what he saw. "Alas!" said the king, "help me 
hence, for I dread me I have tarried over long." 

Then Sir Bedivere took the king upon his hack, and 
so went with him to that waterside. And when they 
were at the waterside, even fast by the bank hove a 
little barge, with many fair ladies in it, and among 
them all was a queen; and all they had black hoods, 
and all they wept and shrieked when they saw King 
Arthur. 

"Now put me into the barge," said the King; and 
so he did softly. And there received him three queens 
with great mourning; and so they sat him down, and 
in one of their laps King Arthur laid his head, and 
then that queen said, "Ah! dear brother, why have 
ye tarried so long from me ? Alas ! this wound on 
your head hath caught over much cold." And so then 
they rowed from the land; and Sir Bedivere beheld all 
those ladies go from him. 

Then Sir Bedivere cried, "Ah! my lord Arthur, 
what shall become of me now ye go from me, and 
leave me here alone among mine enemies ? " " Comfort 
thyself," said the king, "and do as well as thou may- 
est, for in me is no trust for to trust in. For I will into 
the vale of Aval ion, fo heal me of my grievous wound. 
And if thou hear never more of me, pray for my 
souL" 
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But evermore the queens and the ladies wept and 
shrieked, that it was pity to hear. And as soon as Sir 
Bedivere had lost the sight of the barge, he wept and 
wailed, and so took the forest. 



If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 

Kise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 

With these thou seest — if indeed I go 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) — 

To the island-valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow. 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 

Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 

And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea, 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound. 
From The Pamiig of Arthur ^ Alfred Tennyson. 
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TO THE CUCKOO 

William Wordsworth 

blithe newcomer ! I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice. 
cuckoo, shall I call thee bird 

Or but a wandering voice ? 

While I am lying on the grass 

Thy twofold shout I hear, 
From hill to hill it seems to pass. 

At once far off, and near. 

Though babbling only to the vale. 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring I 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery ; 

The same whom in my school-boy days 

I listened to ; that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 
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To seek thee did I often rove 

Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love, 
Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet; 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 

That golden tune again. 

blessed bird ! the earth we pace 

Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, faery place j 

That is fit home for thee I 



TO AN ORIOLE 

Edgar Fawcett 

*^ How falls it, oriole, thou hast come to fly 
In Southern splendor through our Northern sky ? 
In some blithe moment was it Nature's choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice ? 
Or did some orange lily, flecked with black, 
In a forgotten garden, ages back. 
Yearning to heaven till its wish was heard. 
Desire unspeakably to be a bird ? " 




" WuhlogtoD IrTlng'i Home, at TurTtown, N. Y. 



RIP VAN WINKLE 

A POSTHUMOUS WRiriNQ OF DIEDRICH KNICKEEBOCKEB 
Washington Irvino 

Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson, must 
remember the Kaatakill Mountains. They are a dismem- 
bered braBch of the great Appalachian family, and are 
seen away to the west of the river, swelling up to a noble 
height, and lording it over the surrounding country. 
At the foot of these mountains, the voyager may have 
descried the light smoke curling up from a village, 
whose shingle roofs gleam among the trees, just where 
the blue tints of the upland melt away into the fresh 
green of the nearer landscape. 

In that same village, there lived many years since, while 
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the country was yet a province of Great Britain, a simple, 
good-natured fellow, of the name of Rip Van Winkle. 
He was a great favorite among all the good wives in 
the village. The children would shout with joy when- 
ever he approached. He assisted at their sports, made 
their playthings, taught them to fly kites and shoot 
marbles, and told them long stories of ghosts, witches, 
and Indians. 

The great error in Kip's composition was an insuper- 
able aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. He was 
one of those happy mortals, of foolish, well-oiled disposi- 
tions, who take the world easy, eat white bread or brown, 
whichever can be got with least thought or trouble, and 
would rather starve on a penny than work for a pound. 
If left to himself, he would have whistled life away in 
perfect contentment; but his wife kept dinning in his 
ears about his idleness, his carelessness, and the ruin he 
was bringing on his family. 

Rip had but one way of replying to all her lectures. 
He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, cast up his 
eyes, but said nothing. This, however, always provoked 
a fresh volley from his wife ; so that he was fain to draw 
off his forces, and take to the outside of the house. 

Rip's sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who 
was as much hen-pecked as his master. Times grew 
worse and worse with Rip as years rolled on. 
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Poor Kip was at last reduced almost to despair, and his 
only alternative to escape from the labor of the farm and 
the clamor of his wife, was to take gun in hand, and 
stroll away into the woods. Here he would sometimes 
peat himself at the foot of a tree, and share the contents 
of his wallet with Wolf, with whom he sympathized as a 
fellow-sufferer in persecution. 

In a long ramble of the kind, on a fine autumnal day, 
Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest 
parts of the Kaatskill Mountains. He was after his 
favorite sport of squirrel shooting, and the still solitudes 
had echoed and reSchoed with the reports of his gun. 
Panting and fatigued, he threw himself, late in the after- 
noon, on a green knoll covered with mountain herbage, 
that crowned the brow of a precipice. From an opening 
between the trees, he could overlook all the lower coun- 
try for many a mile of rich woodland. He saw at a dis- 
tance the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, moving on 
its silent but majestic course, with the reflection of a 
purple cloud, pr the sail of a lagging bark, here and 
there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at last losing 
itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep moun- 
tain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled 
with fragments from the impending cliffs, and scarcely 
lighted by the reflected rays of the setting sun. For 
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some time Rip lay musing on this scene ; evening was 
gradually advancing ; the mountains began to throw their 
long blue shadows over the valleys j he saw that it would 
be dark long before he could reach the village. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from 
the distance hallooing, " Rip Van Winkle ! Rip Van 
Winkle ! " He looked round, but could see nothing but 
a crow winging its solitary flight across the mountain. 
He thought his fancy must have deceived him, and 
turned again to descend, when he heard the same cry 
ring through the still, evening air : " Rip Van Winkle ! 
Rip Van Winkle ! " At the same time, Wolf bristled up 
his back, and giving a low growl, skulked to his master's 
side, looking fearfully down into the glen. 

Rip now felt a vague apprehension stealing over him. 
He looked anxiously in the same direction and perceived 
a strange figure slowly toiling up the rocks, and bending 
imder the weight of something he carried on his back. 
He was surprised to see any human being in this lonely 
and unfrequented place ; but supposing it to be some one 
of the neighborhood in need of his assistance, he hastened 
down to yield it. 

On nearer approach, he was still more surprised at 
the singularity of the stranger's appearance. He was a 
short, square-built old fellow, with thick, bushy hair and a 
grizzled beard. His dress was of the antique Dutch fashion : 
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a cloth jerkin strapped around the waist, several pairs of 
breeches, the outer one of ample volume, decorated with 
rows of buttons down the sides, and bunches at the knees. 
He bore a stout keg that seemed full of liquor, and made 
signs for Rip to approach and assist him with the load. 

Though rather shy and distrustful of this new acquaint- 
ance, Rip complied with his U3ual alacrity, and mutually 
relieving each other, they clambered up a narrow gully, 
apparently the dry bed of a mountain torrent. As they 
ascended. Rip every now and then heard long rolling 
peals, like distant thunder, that seemed to issue out of 
a deep ravine, or rather cleft, between lofty rocks, toward 
which their rugged path conducted. He paused for an 
instant, but supposing it to be the muttering of one of 
those transient thunder-showers which often take place 
in mountain heights, he proceeded. Passing through the 
ravine, they came to a hollow, like a small amphitheatre, 
surrounded by perpendicular precipices, over the brinks 
of which impending trees shot their branches, so that you 
only caught glimpses of the azure sky, and the bright 
evening cloud. During the whole time. Rip and his com- 
panion had labored on in silence ; for though the former 
marvelled greatly what could be the object of carrying a 
keg of liquor up this wild mountain, yet there was some- 
thing strange and incomprehensible about the unknown, 
that inspired awe, and checked familiarity. 
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On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of wonder 
presented themselves. On a level spot in the centre was 
a company of odd-looking personages playing at nine- 
pins. They were dressed in a quaint, outlandish fashion : 
some wore short doublets, others jerkins, with long 
knives in their belts, and most of them had enormous 
breeches, of similar style with that of the guide's. Their 
visages, too, were peculiar ; one had a large head, 
broad face, and small piggish eyes ; the face of another 
seemed to consist entirely of nose, and was surmounted 
by a white sugar-loaf hat set off with a little red cock's 
tail. They all had beards of various shapes and colors. 
There was one who seemed to be the commander. He 
was a stout old gentleman, with a weather-beaten coun- 
tenance ; he wore a laced doublet, broad belt and hanger, 
high-crowned hat and feather, red stockings, and high- 
heeled shoes with roses in them. 

What seemed particularly odd to Kip was, that though 
these folk were evidently amusing themselves, yet they 
maintained the gravest faces, the most mysterious silence, 
and were, withal, the most melancholy party of pleasure 
he had ever witnessed. Nothing interrupted the stillness 
of the scene but the noise of the balls, which, whenever 
they were rolled, echoed along the moimtains like rum- 
bling peals of thunder. 

As Eip and his companion approached them, they 
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suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at him 
with such fixed, statue-like gaze, and such strange, 
uncouth countenances, that his heart turned within 
him, and his knees smote together. His companion 
now emptied the contents of the keg into large flagons, 
and made signs to him to wait upon the company. He 
obeyed with fear and trembling ; they quaflEed the liquor 
in profound silence, and then returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip's awe and apprehension subsided. 
He even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, 
to taste the beverage, which he found had much of 
the flavor of excellent Hollands. He was naturally 
a thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat the 
draught. One taste provoked another ; and he reiterated 
his visits to the flagon so often that at length his senses 
were overpowered, his head gradually declined, and he 
fell into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll from 
whence he had first seen the old man of the glen. He 
rubbed his eyes — it was a bright sunny morning. The 
birds were hopping and twittering among the bushes, and 
the eagle was wheeling aloft, and breasting the pure 
mountain breeze. "Surely," thought Rip, ^^I have not 
slept here all night." He recalled the occurrences before 
he fell asleep. The strange man with the keg of liquor 
— the mountain ravine — the wild retreat among the 
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rocks — the woe-begone party at ninepins — the flagon 
— " Oh ! that wicked flagon ! " thought Rip — " what 
excuse shall I make to Dame Van Winkle?" 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the clean, 
well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old firelock lying 
by him, the barrel encrusted with rust, the lock falling 
off, and the stock worm-eaten. He now suspected that 
the grave roysterers of the mountain had put a trick upon 
him, and having dosed him with liquor, had robbed him 
of his gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, but he might 
have strayed away after a squirrel or partridge. He 
whistled after him, and shouted his name, but all in 
vain ; the echoes repeated his whistle and shout, but no 
dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of last evening's 
gambol, and if he met with any of the party, to demand 
his dog and gun. As he rose to walk, he found himself 
stiff in the joints, and wanting in his usual activity. 
"These mountain beds do not agree with me," thought 
Rip, " and if this frolic should lay me up with a fit of 
the rheumatism, I shall have a blessed time with Dame 
Van Winkle." 

With some difficulty he got down into the glen ; 
he found the gully up which he and his companion 
had ascended the preceding evening; but to his as- 
tonishment a mountain stream was now foaming down 
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it, leaping from rock to rock, and filling the glen 
with babbling murmurs. He, however, made a shift to 
scramble up its sides, working his toilsome way through 
thickets of birch, sassafras, and witch-hazel, and some- 
times tripped up or entangled by the wild grape-vines 
that twisted their coils or tendrils from tree to tree, 
and spread a kind of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had opened 
through the cliflEs to tlie amphitheatre; but no traces 
of such opening remained. The rocks presented a high, 
impenetrable wall, over which the torrent came tumbling 
in a sheet of feathery foam, and fell into a broad, deep 
basin. Here, then, poor Rip was brought to a, stand. 

He again called and whistled after his dog; he was 
only answered by the cawing of a flock of idle crows, 
sporting high in air about a dry tree that overhung 
a sunny precipice, and who, secure in their elevation, 
seemed to look down and scoff at the poor man's per- 
plexities. What was to be done? The morning was 
passing away, and Rip felt famished for want of his 
breakfast. He grieved to give up his dog and gun ; 
he dreaded to meet his wife; but it would not do 
to starve among the mountains. He shook his head, 
shouldered the rusty firelock, and with a heart full of 
trouble and anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village, he met a number of 
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people, but none whom he knew, which somewhat sur- 
prised him, for he had thought himself acquainted with 
every one in the country round. Their dress, too, was of 
a different fashion from that to which he was accustomed. 
They all stared at him with equal marks of surprise, and 
whenever they cast eyes upon him, invariably stroked 
their chins. The constant recurrence of this gesture in- 
duced Rip, involuntarily, to do the same, when, to his 
astonishment, he found his beard had grown a foot 
long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A troop 
of strange children ran at his heels, hooting after him, 
and pointing at his gray beard. The dogs, too, not one 
of which he recognized for an old acquaintance, barked at 
him as he passed. The very village was altered ; it was 
larger and more populous. There were rows of houses 
which he had never seen before, and those which had 
been his familiar haunts had disappeared. Strange names 
were over the doors — strange faces at the windows — 
everything was strange. His mind now misgave hun ; 
he began to doubt whether both he and the world around 
him were not bewitched. Surely this was his native 
village, which he had left but a day before. There 
stood the Kaatskill Mountains — there ran the silver 
Hudson at a distance — there was every hill and dale 
precisely as it had always been. 
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Rip was sorely perplexed. "That flagon last night/' 
thought he, " has addled my poor head sadly! " 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way to 
his own house, which he approached with silent awe, 
expecting every moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame 
Van Winkle. He found the house gone to decay — the 
roof fallen in, the windows shattered, and the doors off the 
hinges. A half-starved dog that looked like Wolf was 
skulking about it. Rip called him by name, but the cur 
snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. This was an 
unkind cut indeed. "My very dog," sighed poor Rip, 
" has forgotten me ! " 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth. Dame 
Van Winkle had always kept in good order. It was 
empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. He called 
loudly for his wife and children — the lonely chambers 
rang for a moment with his voice, and then again all was 
silence. 

He now hurried forth and hastened to his old resort, 
the village inn — but it, too, was gone. A large rickety 
wooden building stood in its place, with great gaping win- 
dows, some of them broken and mended with old hats and 
petticoats, and over the door was painted, "The Union 
Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle." 

Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the little 
Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared a tall naked 
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pole, with something on top that looked like a red night- 
cap, and from it was fluttering a flag of stars and stripes. 
All this was strange. He recognized on the sign, how- 
ever, the ruby face of King George, but the red coat was 
changed for one of blue and buff, a sword was held in 
the hand instead of a sceptre, the head was decorated 
with a cocked hat, and underneath was painted in large 
characters, General Washington. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, 
but none that Rip recollected. He looked in vain for 
the sage Nicholas Vedder, with his broad face, double 
chin, and fair long pipe, uttering clouds of tobacco smoke, 
instead of idle speeches; or Van Bummel, the school- 
master, doling forth the contents of an ancient news- 
paper. In place of these, a lean, bilious-looking fellow, 
with his pockets full of handbills, was haranguing vehe- 
mently about rights of citizens — election — members of 
Congress — liberty — Bunker's Hill — heroes of seventy- 
six — and other words that were a perfect Babylonish 
jargon to the bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long, grizzled beard, 
his rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and the army 
of women and children that had gathered at his heels, 
soon attracted the attention of the tavern politicians. 
They crowded round him, eying him from head to foot, 
with great curiosity. The orator bustled up to him, and 
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drawing him partly aside, inquired, "on which side he 
voted ? " Eip stared in vacant stupidity. Another short 
but busy little fellow pulled him by the arm, and rising 
on tiptoe, inquired in his ear, " whether he was Federal 
or Democrat." Kip was equally at a loss to comprehend 
the question, when a knowing, self-important old gentle- 
man in a sharp cocked hat, made his way through the 
crowd, putting them to the right and left with his elbows 
as he passed, and planting himself before Van Winkle, with 
one arm akimbo, the other resting on his cane, his keen 
eyes and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into his very 
soul, demanded in an austere tone, " what brought him 
to the election with a gun on his shoulder, and a mob at 
his heels, and whether he meant to breed a riot in the 
village ? " 

" Alas ! gentlemen," cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, " I 
am a poor, quiet man, a native of the place, and a loyal 
subject of the king, God bless him ! " 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders — "A 
tory ! a tory ! a spy ! a refugee ! hustle him ! away with 
him ! " It was with great difficulty that the self-impor- 
tant man in the cocked hat restored order, and demanded 
again of the unknown culprit, what he came there for 
and whom he was seeking. The poor man assured them 
that he meant no harm, but merely came there in search 
of some of his neighbors. *^ Well, — who are they ? — name 
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them." Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
" Where's Nicholas Vedder ? '' 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old man 
replied in a thin, piping voice : " Nicholas Vedder! why, he 
is dead and gone these eighteen years! There was a 
wooden tombstone in the churchyard that used to tell all 
about him, but that's rotten and gone, too." 

« Where's Brom Dutcher ? " 

" Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the war ; 
some say he was killed at the storming of Stony Point 
— others say he was drowned in a squall, at the foot of 
Antony's Nose. I don't know — he never came back again." 

" Where's Van Bummel, the schoolmaster ? " 

"He went off to the wars, too; was a great militia 
general, and is now in Congress." 

Eip's heart died away, at hearing of these sad changes 
in his home and friends, and finding himself thus alone 
in the world. Every answer puzzled him, too, by treat- 
ing of such enormous lapses of time, and of matters 
which he could not understand : war — Congress — Stony 
Point ! — he had no courage to ask after any more friends, 
but cried out in despair, "Does nobody here know Rip 
Van Winkle?" 

" Oh, Rip Van Winkle ! " exclaimed two or three. 
**0h, to be sure ! that's Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning 
against the tree." 
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Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of himself 
as he went up the mountain; apparently as lazy, and cer- 
tainly as ragged. The poor fellow was now completely 
confounded. He doubted his own identity, and whether 
he was himself or another man. In the midst of his 
bewilderment, the man in the cocked hat demanded who 
he was, and what was his name ? 

^^God knows," exclaimed he at his wit's end; "I'm 
not myself, Tm somebody else ; that's me, yonder, — no, 
that's somebody else got into my shoes. I was myself 
last night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, and they've 
changed my gun, and everything's changed, and I'm 
changed; and I can't tell what's my name, or who I 
am!" 

At this critical moment a fresh, comely woman pressed 
through the throng to get a peep at the gray-bearded 
man. She had a chubby child in her arms, which, 
frightened at his looks, began to cry. "Hush, Rip," 
cried she, "hush; the old man won't hiu^t you." The 
name of the child, the air of the mother, the tone of her 
voice, all awakened a train of recollections in his mind. 
^^ What is your name, my good woman ? " he asked. 

"Judith Gardenier." 

" And your father's name ? " 

" Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his name, but it 
is twenty years since he went away from home with his 
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gun, and never has been heard of since, — his dog came 
home without him; but whether he shot himself, or was 
carried away by the Indians, nobody can tell. I was 
then but a little girl." 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he put it 
with a faltering voice : 

" Where's your mother ? " 

"Oh, she too had died but a short time since: she 
broke a blood vessel in a fit of passion at a New England 
peddler.'' 

The honest man could contain himself no longer. He 
caught his daughter and her child in his arms. "I am 
your father ! " cried he — " Young Rip Van Winkle 
once — old Rip Van Winkle now! — Does nobody know 
poor Rip Van Winkle ! " 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out 
from among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and 
peering under it in his face for a moment, exclaimed, 
*^Sure enough! it is Rip Van Winkle — it is himself. 
Welcome home again, old neighbor." 

Rip's story was soon told, for the whole twenty years 
had been to him as but one night. The neighbors stared 
when they heard it; some were seen to wink at each 
other, and put their tongues in their cheeks; and the 
self-important man in the cocked hat screwed down 
the comers of his mouth, and shook his head — upon 
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which there was a general shaking of the head through- 
out the assemblage. 

To make a long story short, the company broke up, 
and returned to the more important concerns of the 
election. Rip's daughter took him home to live with 
her. She had a snug, well-furnished house, and a stout, 
cheery farmer for a husband, whom Rip recollected for 
one of the urchins that used to climb upon his back. 
As to Rip's son and heir, who was the ditto of himself, 
seen leaning against the tree, he was employed to work on 
the farm ; but evinced an hereditary disposition to attend 
to anything else but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits j he soon 
found many of his former cronies, though all rather the 
worse for the wear and tear of time; and preferred 
making friends among the rising generation, with whom 
he soon grew into great favor. Some always pretended 
to doubt the reality of his story, and insisted that Rip 
had been out of his head, and that this was one point in 
which he always remained flighty. The old Dutch in- 
habitants, however, almost universally gave it full credit. 
Even to this day they never hear a thunderstorm of a 
summer afternoon about the Kaatskill, but they say 
Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at their game of 
ninepins. 



LINCOLN 

James Eussell Lowell 

Nature, they say, doth dote, 

And cannot make a man 

Save on some worn-out plan. 

Repeating us by rote : 
For him her Old- World moulds aside she threw. 

And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 

Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 

*%!# ^0 ^0 ^^ 

^^* ^% ^^^ ^^^ 

He knew to bide his time, 

And can his fame abide. 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 

Till the wise years decide. 

Great captains, with their guns and drums, 

Disturb our judgment for the hour. 

But at last silence comes: 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our bhildren shall behold his fame. 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man. 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame. 

New birth of our new soil, the first American. 
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THE PERFECT TRIBUTE* 

Mary Eatmond Shifman Andrews 

At eleven o'clock on the morning of November 19, 
1863, a vast, silent multitude billowed, like the waves 
of the sea, over what had been not long before the 
battle-field of Gettysburg. There were wounded sol- 
diers there who had beaten their way four months before 
through a singing fire across those quiet fields, who had 
seen the men die who were buried here ; there were troops, 
grave and responsible, who must soon go again into battle ; 
there were the rank and file of an everyday American gath- 
ering in surging thousands ; and above them all, on the 
open-air platform, there were the leaders of the land, the 
pilots who to-day lifted a hand from the wheel of the ship 
of state to salute the memory of those gone down in the 
storm. Most of the men in that group of honor are now 
passed over to the majority, but their names are not dead 
in American history — great ghosts who walk still in the 
annals of their country, their flesh-and-blood faces were 
turned attentively that bright, still November afternoon 

* From " The Perfect Tribute,'* a story combininK actual and imaginary incidents con- 
nected with the Gettsrsburg Address, by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews. Copyright, 
1906, 1909, by Mesara. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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toward the orator of the day, whose voice held the 
audience. 

For two hours Everett spoke, and the throng listened 
untired, fascinated by the dignity of his high-bred look and 
manner almost as much, perhaps, as by the speech which 
has taken a place in literature. As he had been expected 
to speak, he spoke — of the great battle, of the causes of 
the war, of the results to come after. It was an oration 

which missed no shade of expression, no reach of grasp. 

****** 

At last, as the ex-Governor of Massachusetts, the 
ex-Ambassador to England, the ex-Secretary of State, 
the ex-Senator of the United States — handsome, dis- 
tinguished, graceful, sure of voice and of movement — 
took his seat, a tall, gaunt figure detached itself from 
the group on the platform and slouched slowly across 
the open space and stood facing the audience. A stir 
and a whisper brushed over the field of humanity, as 
if a breeze had rippled a monstrous bed of poppies. This 
was President Lincoln. 

A quivering silence settled down, and every eye was wide 
to watch this strange, disappointing appearance, every ear 
alert to catch the first sound of his voice. Suddenly the 
voice came, in a queer, squeaking falsetto. The effect on 
the audience was irrepressible, ghastly. After Everett's 
deep tones, after the strain of expectancy, this extraordi- 
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nary, gaunt apparition, this high, thin sound from the 
huge body, were too much for the American crowd's sense 
of humor, always stronger than its sense of reverence. 

A suppressed yet unmistakable titter caught the throng, 
ran through it, and was gone. Yet no one who knew the 
President's face could doubt that he had heard it and had 
understood. Calmly enough, after a pause almost too 
slight to be recognized, he went on, and in a dozen words 
his tones had gathered volume, he had come to his power 
and dignity. There was no smile now on any face of 
those who listened. People stopped breathing rather, as 
if they feared to miss an inflection. A loose-hung figure, 
six feet four inches high, he towered above them, conscious 
of, and quietly ignoring, the bad first impression, uncon- 
scious of a charm of personality which reversed that im- 
pression within a sentence. That these were his people, 
was his only thought. He had something to say to them ; 
"what did it matter about him or his voice ? 

"Fourscore and seven years ago," spoke the President, 
" our fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation, so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battle-field of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of it as a final resting-place for those 
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who here gave their lives that that nation might live. It 
is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

" But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot 
consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it 
far above our poor power to add or to detract. The world 
will little note nor long remember what we say here, but 
it can never forget what they did here. It is for U6, the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us — that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion — that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain, 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the earth." 

There was no sound from the silent vast assembly. 
The President's large figure stood before them, at first 
inspired, glorified with the thrill and swing of his words, 
lapsing slowly in the stillness into lax, ungraceful lines. 
He stared at them a moment with sad eyes full of gentle- 
ness, of resignation, and in the deep quiet they stared at 
him. Not a hand was lifted in applause. Slowly the big, 
awkward man slouched back across the platform and sank 
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into his seat, and yet there was no sound of approval, of 
recognition from the audience — only a long sigh ran like 
a ripple on an ocean through rank after rank. In 
Lincoln's heart a throb of pain answered it. His speech 
had been, as he feared it would be, a failure. As he gazed 
steadily at these his countrymen who would not give him 
even a little perfunctory applause for his best effort, he 
knew that the disappointment of it cut into his soul. And 
then he was aware that there was music, the choir was 
singing a dirge ; his part was done, and his part had failed. 

When the ceremonies were over, Everett at once found 
the President. " Mr. President,'' he began, " your speech 
— ," but Lincoln had interrupted, flashing a kindly smile 
down at him, laying a hand on his shoulder. 

" We'll manage not to talk about my speech, Mr. 
Everett," he said. " This isn't the first time I've felt that 
my dignity ought not to permit me to be a public speaker." 

He went on in a few cordial sentences to pay tribute 
to the orator of the occasion. Everett listened thought- 
fully, and when the chief had done, " Mr. President," he 
said simply, " I should be glad if I could flatter myself 
that I came as near the central idea of the occasion in 
two hours as you did in two minutes." 

But Lincoln shook his head and laughed, and turned to 
speak to a newcomer with no change of opinion — he was 
apt to trust his own judgments. 
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The special train which left Gettysburg immediately 

after the solemnities on the battle-field cemetery brought 

the President's party into Washington during the night. 

There was no rest for the man at the wheel of the nation 

next day, but rather added work, until, at about four in 

the afternoon, he felt sorely in need of air and went out 

from the White House alone, for a walk. 

****** 

His long strides had carried him into the outskirts of 
the city, and suddenly, at a comer, from behind a hedge, 
a young boy of fifteen years or so came rushing toward 
him and tripped and stumbled against him, and Lincoln 
kept him from falling with a quick, vigorous arm. The 
lad righted himself and tossed back his thick, light hair 
and stared haughtily, and the President, regarding him, 
saw that his blue eyes were blind with tears. 

" Do you want all of the public highway ? Can't a gen- 
tleman from the South even walk the streets without — 
without — " and the broken sentence ended in a sob. 

The anger and the insolence of the lad were nothing to 
the man who towered above him — to that broad mind 
this was but a child in trouble. "My boy, the fellow 
that's interfering with your walking is down inside of 
you," he said gently, and with that the astonished young- 
ster opened his wet eyes wide and laughed — a choking, 
childish laugh that pulled at the other man's heartstrings. 
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"That's better, sonny," he said, and patted the slim 
shoulder. "Now tell me what's wrong with the world. 
Maybe I might help straighten it." 

" Wrong, wrong ! " the child raved ; " everything's 
wrong," and launched into a mad tirade against the gov- 
ernment, from the President down. 

Lincoln listened patiently, and when the lad paused for 
breath, " Go ahead," he said good-naturedly. " Every 
little helps." 

With that the youngster was silent and drew himself 
up with stiff dignity, offended yet fascinated ; unable to 
tear himself away from this strange giant who was so 
insultingly kind under his abuse, who yet inspired him 
with such a sense of trust and of hope. 

"I want a lawyer," he said impulsively, looking up 
anxiously into the deep-lined face inches above him. " I 
don't know where to find a lawyer in this horrible city, 
and I must have one — I can't wait — it may be too late 
— 1 want a lawyer noic?," and once more he was in a 
fever of excitement. 

"What do you want with a lawyer?" Again the 
calm, friendly tone quieted him. 

"I want him to draw a will. My brother is — " He 
caught his breath with a gasp in a desperate effort for 
self-control. " They say he's — dying." He finished the 
sentence with a quiver in his voice, and the brave front 
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and the trembling, childish tone went to the man's heart. 
"I don't believe it — he can't be dying," the boy talked 
on, gathering courage. " But anyway, he wants to make a 
will, and — and I reckon — it may be that he — he must." 

"I see," the other answered gravely, and the young, 
torn soul felt ah unreasoning confidence that he had 
found a friend. " Where is your brother ? " 

" He's in the prison hospital there — in that big build- 
ing," he pointed down the street. ^^He's captain in our 
army — in the Confederate army. He was wounded at 
Gettysburg." 

*^ Oh ! " The deep-set eyes gazed down at the fresh 
face, its muscles straining under grief and responsibility, 
with the gentlest, most fatherly pity. "I think I can 
manage your job, my boy," he said. " I used to practise 
law in a small way myself, and I'll be glad to draw the 
will for you." 

The young fellow had whirled him around before he 
had finished the sentence. '^ Come," he said, ^' don't 
waste time talking — why didn't you tell me before ?'* 
and then he glanced up. He saw the ill-fitting clothes, 
the crag-like, rough-modelled head, the awkward carriage 
of the man; he was too young to know that what he 
felt beyond these was greatness. 

They had arrived at the prison. '^ I can get you through 
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all right. They all know me here," he spoke over his 
shoulder reassuringly to the President with a friendly 
glance. Dashing down the corridors in front, he did not 
see the guards salute the tall figure which followed him ; 
too preoccupied to wonder at the ease of their entrance, 
he flew along through the big building, and behind him 
in large strides came his friend. 

A young man — almost a boy, too r— of twenty-three 
or twenty-four, his handsome face a white shadow, lay 
propped against the pillows, watching the door eagerly as 
they entered. 

"Good boy, Warry," he greeted the little fellow; 
*' you've got me a lawyer," and the pale features lighted 
with a smile of such radiance as seemed incongruous in 
this grewsome place. He held out his hand to the man 
who swung toward him, looming mountainous behind 
his brother's slight figure. " Thank you for coming," 
he said cordially, and in his tone was the same air of a 
grand seigneur as in the lad's. Suddenly a spasm of 
pain caught him, his head fell into the pillows, his mus- 
cles twisted, his arm about the neck of the kneeling boy 
tightened convulsively. Yet while the agony still held 
him, he was smiling again with gay courage. " It nearly 
blew me away," he whispered, his voice shaking, but his 
eyes bright with amusement. " We'd better get to work 
before one of those little breezes carries me too far» 
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There's pen and ink on the table, Mr. — my brother did 
not tell me your name." 

"Your brother and I met informally/' the other an- 
swered, setting the materials in order for writing. " He 
charged into me like a young steer," and the boy, out 
of his deep trouble, laughed delightedly. " My name is 
Lincoln." 

The young officer regarded him. " That's a good name 
from your standpoint — you are, I take it, a Northerner ? " 

The deep eyes smiled whimsically. ^' I'm on that side 
of the fence. You may call me a Yankee, if you'd like." 

" There's something about you, Mr. Lincoln," the young 
Georgian answered gravely, with a kindly and unconscious 
condescension, "which makes me wish to call you, if I 
may, a friend." 

He had that happy instinct which shapes a sentence to 
fall on its smoothest surface, and the President, in whom 
the same instinct was strong, felt a quick comradeship with 
this enemy who, about to die, saluted him. He put out 
his great fist swiftly. 

" Shake hands," he said. " Friends it is." 

" * Till death us do part,' " said the officer, slowly, and 
smiled, and then threw back his head with a gesture like 
a boy's. " We must do the will," he said peremptorily. 

" Yes, now we'll fix this will business. Captain Blair," 
the big man answered cheerfully. "When your mind's 
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relieved about your plunder, you can rest easier and get 
well faster." 

The sweet, brilliant smile of the Southerner shone out, 
his arm drew the boy's shoulder closer, and the President, 
with a pang, knew that his friend knew that he must die. 

With direct, condensed question and clear answer, the 
simple will was shortly drawn, and the impromptu lawyer 
rose to take his leave. But the woimded man put out 
his hand. 

"Don't go yet," he pleaded, with the imperious, win- 
ning accent which was characteristic of both brothers. 
The sudden, radiant smile broke again over the face, 
young, drawn with suffering, prophetic of close death. 
" I like you," he brought out frankly. " I've never liked 
a stranger as much in such short order before." 

His . head, fair as the boy's, lay back on the pillows, 
locks of hair damp against the whiteness, the blue eyes 
shone like jewels from the colorless face, a weak arm 
stretched protectingly about the young brother who 
pressed against him. There was so much courage, so much 
helplessness, so much pathos in the picture that the 
Presidents great heart throbbed with a desire to comfort 
them. 

" I want to talk to you about that man Lincoln, your 
namesake," the prisoner's deep, uncertain voice went on, 
trying pathetically to make conversation which might 
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interest, might hold, his guest. The man who stood 
hesitating, controlled a startled movement. " Fm South- 
ern to the core of me, and I believe with my soul in the 
cause I've fought for, the cause I'm — ," he stopped, 
and his hand caressed the boy's shoulder. "But that 
President of yours is a remarkable man. He's re- 
garded as a red devil by most of us down home, you 
know," and he laughed; "but I've admired him all 
along. He's inspired by principle, not by animosity, in 
this fight; he's real and he's powerful and" — he lifted 
his head impetuously and his eyes flashed — "and, by 
Jove, have you read his speech of yesterday in the papers ? " 

Lincoln gave him an odd look. "No," he said, "I 
haven't." 

" Sit down," Blair commanded. " Don't grudge a few 
minutes to a man in hard luck. I want to tell you about 
that speech. You're not so busy but that you ought to 
know." 

"Well, yes," said Lincoln, "perhaps I ought." He 
took out his watch and made a quick mental calculation. 
" It's only a question of going without my dinner, and 
the boy is dying," he thought. "If I can give him a 
little pleasure, the dinner is a small matter." He spoke 
again. " It's the soldiers who are the busy men, not the 
lawyers, nowadays," he said. " I'll be delighted to spend 
a half hour with you. Captain Blair, if I won't tire you." 
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" That's good of you/' the young officer said, and a 
king on his throne could not have been more gracious in a 
more lordly yet unconscious way. " By the way, this great 
man isn't any relation of yom:s, is he, Mr. Lincoln ? " 

" He's a kind of connection — through my grandfather," 
Lincoln acknowledged. "But I know just the sort of 
fellow he is — you can say what you want." 

" What I want to say first is this : that he yesterday 
made one of the great speeches of history." 

"What?" demanded Lincoln, staring. 

" I know what I'm talking about." The young fellow 
brought his thin fist down on the bedclothes. " My father 
was a speaker — all my uncles and my grandfather w^ere 
speakers. I've been brought up on oratory. I've studied 
and read the best models since I was a lad in knee- 
breeches. And I know a great speech when I see it. 
And when Nellie — my sister — brought in the paper this 
morning and read that to me, I told her at once that not 
six times since history began has a speech been made 
which was its equal. That was before she told me what 
the Senator said." 

"What did the Senator say?" asked the quiet man 
who listened. 

" It was Senator Warrington, to whom, my sister is — 
is acting as secretary." The explanation was distasteful, 
but he went on, carried past the jog by the interest 
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of his story. "He was at Gettysburg yesterday, with 
the President's party. He told my sister that the 
speech so went home to the hearts of all those thousands 
of people that when it was ended it was as if the whole 
audience held its breath — there was not a hand lifted to 
applaud. One might as well applaud the Lord's Prayer — 
it would have been sacrilege. And they all felt it — 
down to the lowest. There was a long minute of reverent 
silence, no sound from all that great throng — it seems to 
me, an enemy, that it was the most perfect tribute that 
has ever been paid by any people to any orator.'* 

The boy, lifting his hand from his brother's shoulder 
to mark the effect of his brother's words, saw with sur- 
prise that in the strange lawyer's eyes were tears. But 
the wounded man did not notice. 

"It will live, that speech. Fifty years from now 
American schoolboys will be learning it as part of their 
education. It is not merely my opinion," he went on, 
"Warrington says the whole country is ringing with it. 
And ' you haven't read it ? And your name's Lincoln ? 
Warry, boy, where's the paper Nellie left ? I'll read the 
speech to Mr. Lincoln myself." 

The boy had sprung to his feet and across the room, 
and had lifted a folded newspaper from the table. " Let 
me read it, Carter — it might tire you." 

The giant figure which had crouched, elbows on knees. 
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in the shadows by the narrow hospital cot, heaved itself 
slowly upward till it loomed at its full height in air. 
Lincoln turned his face toward the boy standing under 
the flickering gas-jet and reading with soft, sliding inflec- 
tions the words which had for twenty-four hours been gall 
and wormwood to his memory. And as the sentences 
slipped from the lad's mouth, behold, a miracle happened, 
for the man who had written them knew that they were 
great. He knew then, as many a lesser one has known, 
that out of a little loving-kindness had come great joy ; 
that he had wrested with gentleness a blessing from his 
enemy. 

"^Fourscore and seven years Ago,'*' the fresh voice 
began, and the face of the dying man stood out white in 
the white pillows, sharp with eagerness, and the face of 
* the President shone, as he listened as if to new words. 
The field of yesterday, the speech, the deep silence which 
followed it, — all were illuminated, as his mind went back, 
with new meaning. With the realization that the still- 
ness had meant, not indifference, but perhaps, as this 
generous enemy had said, '' The most perfect tribute ever 
paid by any people to any orator," there came to him a 
rush of glad strength to bear the burdens of the nation. 
The boy's tones ended clearly, deliberately: — 

*' * We here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain ; that this nation, under God, shall have a new 
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birth of freedom, and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from the earth.' " 

There was deep stillness in the hospital ward, as there 
had been stillness on the field of Gettysburg. The 
soldier's voice broke it. "It's a wonderful speech," he 
said. "There's nothing finer. Other men have spoken 
stirring words, for the North and for the South, but 
never before, I think, with the love of both breathing 
through them. It is only the greatest who can be a 
partisan without bitterness, and only such to-day may 
call himself not Northern or Southern, but American. 
To feel that your enemy can fight you to death without 
malice, with charity — it lifts country, it lifts humanity 
to something worth dying for. They are beautiful, broad 
words, and the sting of war would be drawn if the soul 
of Lincoln could be breathed into the armies. Do you 
agree with me ? " he demanded abruptly, and Lincoln 
answered slowly, from a happy heart : — 

"I believe it is a good speech," he said. 

The impetuous Southerner went on: "Of course, it's 
all wrong from my point of view," and the gentleness 
of his look made the words charming. "The thought 
which underlies it is warped, inverted, as I look at it, 
yet that doesn't alter my admiration of the man and 
of his words. I'd like to put my hand in his before I 
die," he said, and a sudden, brilliant, sweet smile lit the 
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transparency of his face Kke a lamp ; '^ and I'd like to tell 
him that I know that what we're all fighting for, the best 
of us, is the right of om* country as it is given us to see it." 
He was laboring a bit with the words now as if he were 
tired, but he hushed the boy imperiously. " When a man 
gets so close to death's door that he feels the wind through 
it from a larger atmosphere, then the small things are 
blown away. The bitterness of the fight has faded for me, 
I only feel the love of country, the satisfaction of giving 
my life for it. The speech — that speech — has made it 
look higher and simpler — your side as well as ours. I 
would like to put my hand in Abraham Lincoln's — " 

The clear, deep voice, with its hesitations, its catch 
of weakness, stopped short. Convulsively the hand shot 
out and caught at the great fingers that hung near him, 
pulling the President, with the strength of agony, to his 
knees by the cot. The prisoner was writhing in an 
attack of mortal pain, while he held, unknowing that he 
held it, the hand of his new friend in a torturing grip. 
The door of death had opened wide, and a stormy wind 
was carrying the bright, conquered spirit into that larger 
atmosphere of which he had spoken. Suddenly the 
struggle ceased, the unconscious head rested in the boy's 
arms, and the hand of the Southern soldier lay quiet, 
where he had wished to place it, in the hand of Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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EuDYAED Kipling 

God of our fathers, known of old — 
Lord of our far-flung battle line — 

Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 

Lest we forget — lest we forget! 

The tumult and the shouting dies — 
The captains and the kings depart; 

Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 

Lest we forget — lest we forget! 

Far called our navies melt away — 
On dune and headland sinks the fire 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre ! 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forget! 
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If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe 

Such hoasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the law — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget-— lest we forget! 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard — 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding calls not- Thee to guard -^ 

For frantic boast and foolish word. 

Thy mercy on Thy people. Lord! 

Amen! 



NOTES 

Alcott, Louisa May (1832-1888). — ^American writer. Stories of hers 
which every girl should read are Little Women and An Old-Fashioned Girl, 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey (1836-1908). — ^An American poet, novelist, 
journalist, editor of the Atlantic Monthly (1881-1890). He wrote many 
good stories; for example, Marjorie Daw and Other People, Our selection 
has been taken from the famous book for boys, Story of a Bad Boy. 

Andrews, Mary Raymond Shipman. — ^A well-known American writer 
of short stories. 

Blake, William (1757-1827). — Famous English engraver, painter, and 
poet. Perhaps his best-known works are Songs of Innocence and Songs of 
Experience. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett (1806-1861). — Famous English poet; wife 
of Robert Browning. Among her best-known poems are Sonnets from the 
Portuguese and Aurora Leigh. 

Browning, Robert (1812-1889). — ^A famous English poet. He wrote 
many beautiful songs and impressive dramas. He was the author of The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Bryant, Wilijam Cullen (1794-1878). — ^A noted American poet and 
journalist. At the age of twenty he published the poem, Thanatopsis. Many 
of his poems deal with nature. 

BuNYAN, John (1628-1688). — His best-known work is Pilgrim's Progress. 
The book is simply and clearly written, so that young people as well as older 
people can find pleasure in it. For more than two and a quarter centuries 
this book has been, with the exception of the Bible, the most widely read book 
in the English language. It has been translated into almost every language 
of the world. 

Burroughs, John (1837- ). — ^An American essayist. Mr. Burroughs 
has written with great sympathy about nature and animals. Some of his 
best books are Wake-Robin, Winter Sunshine, Birds and Poets, Fresh Fields. 

BuTTERWORTH, Hezeklah (1839-1905). — ^American poet, novelist, and 
miscellaneous writer. 

Byron, George Noel Gordon, Lord (1788-1824). — Celebrated English 
poet. His best-known long poem is ChUde Harold, in four cantos, describing 
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the travels through Emrope of a fictitious hero. The third canto, the most 
popular, gives a vivid account of the battle of Waterloo. Lord Byron wrote 
also The Prisoner of ChiUon» 

Calhoun, John C. (1782-1850). — ^Famous American statesman; served 
as Representative and Senator in Congress, Secretary of War, Secretary of 
State, and Vice-President. 

Carlyle, Thomas (1795-1881). — ^English essayist, philosopher, historian. 
His History of the French Revdvtion is good literature and good history. He 
wrote also a History of Frederick the Great, His most widely read books are 
Sartor Resartus and Heroes and Hero Worship. 

Church, Rev. Alfred John (1829- ). — ^English teacher and author. 
Chiefly known for his writings on ancient history. 

Curtis, George William (1824-1892). — ^Noted American orator, author, 
journalist, and editor of Harper* s Weekly, He wrote a charming little story 
called Prue and I, Our selection is taken from the speech made at the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the battle of Lexington. 

Dickens, Charles (1812-1870). — ^English novelist. Any boy or girl who 
does not know David and the story of his life in Damd CopperfiM, Oliver 
in Oliver Twist, Little Nell in The Old Curiosity Shop, or Tiny llm in the 
Christmas Carol, is still to become acquainted with some of the best friends 
he will ever know. Dickens did a great deal for the schools and the school 
children of England. He gave in his books such word-pictures of the harsh- 
ness with which children were treated and taught in the schools that people 
were led to investigate and finally to provide better rooms and teachers. 

Eggleston, Edward (1837-1902). — ^American novelist and historian. 
His best-known books are The Hoosier Schoolmaster and The Hoosier School- 
boy. He wrote also a very popular History of the United States, and a series 
of historical studies on The Beginners of a Nation. 

Eliot, George (1819-1880). — ^The pen name of Mrs. Mary Ann Evans 
Cross, English novelist. Among young people Silas Mamer and The MiU 
on the Floss are very popular. In the latter book hot-headed, loving Maggie 
TuUiver grows up. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-1882). — ^Famous American essayist and 
poet; one of our greatest thinkers. For many years he lectured on such sub- 
jects as Cvlture, Human Life, Nature, RepreserUative Men, and aroused the 
young men of America to the importance of pure living and high thinking. 

Fawcett, Edgar (1847-1904). — ^American novelist and poet; author of 
many beautiful poems. 

Finch, Francis M. (1827-1907).— American poet. 

Ford, Sewell (1868- ). — ^American journalist and miscellaneous writer. 

Frankun, Benjamin (1706-1790). — Celebrated American philosopher. 
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statesman, diplomatist, and author; founder of the University of Pennsylvania. 
His chief literary work is an Avtobiograpky, 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von (1749-1832). — ^Famous Gennan poet, 
dramatist, and prose writer. His greatest works are FaiLst, a drama, and 
WUhdm Meister, a novel. 

Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-1774). — Famous English poet, novelist, and 
dramatist. His most popular poem is The Deserted ViUage. His best- 
known story is The Vicar of Wakefield, an account of the interesting and 
amusing experiences of the Primrose family. Our selection describes an 
adventure of the improvident Moses Primrose. To Goldsmith is also 
attributed the well-known story, Little Goody Two Shoes, 

Grady, Henry Woodfin (1851-1889). — ^American journalist and orator, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 

Hale, Edward Everett (1822-1909). — ^American author, editor, and 
clergyman. One of our country's grand old men. He has written many 
books for boys; such as Philip Nolan's Friends and the world-famous book. 
The Man Without a Country. Every child should read this book. 

Harding, Samuel Bannister (1866- ). — ^American writer on histor- 
ical subjects. Professor of history in Indiana University. 

Holland, Josiah Gilbert (1819-1881). — ^American author, journalist, 
and editor. He has written several popular stories, containing pleasant 
pictures of New England. His best boys' book, Arthur BonnicasUe, is a 
story of Yankee life. Our selection is made from this book. 

Holmes, Ouver Wendell (1809-1894). — ^American poet, essayist, and 
novelist. He wrote many humorous and patriotic poems and a very popu- 
lar book. The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, After that he was often called 
The Autocrat, 

Irving, Washington (1783-1859). — ^American historian, essayist, and 
short-story writer. The first great American author. Perhaps his most 
popular book is The Sketch-Book, which contains Rip Van Winkle, Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow, and many other interesting stories. 

Jewett, Sarah Orne (1849-1909). — ^American writer, who wrote espe- 
cially stories of New England life. 

JoNSON, Ben (1573-1637). — ^Famous English dramatist, of the time of 
Shakespeare. His best plays are Every Man in His Humor and The Alchemist, 

Keats, John (1795-1821). — Famous English poet. Though he was only 
twenty-six when he died, he left some of the most beautiful poems in the 
language. 

Kipling, Rudyard (1865- ). — ^English poet and short-story writer. He 
has written extensively of India, describing Anglo-Indian military and civil 
life. Children especially like his Jungle Books, 
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Lamb, Charles (1775-1834). — Noted English essayist and humorist. He 
wrote the series of essays called Essays of Elia, which are filled with his per- 
sonal likes and dislikes and reveal a loving and tender-hearted man. His 
affection for his sister Mary was especially beautiful. Together they wrote 
the Tales from Shakespeare, which have done much to interest boys and girls 
in Shakespeare's plays. 

Lanier, Sidney (1842-1881). — ^American poet and critic, "the foremost 
singer of the South since Poe." He was passionately fond of music and 
wrote poems which sing melodiously of the hve oaks with their "little green 
leaves,'' of the glinmiering marsh, of the rising sun and the flooding sea. His 
best poems are Com, BaUad of the Trees and the Master, The Marshes of Glynn, 
Song of the Chattahoochee, and Hymns of the Marshes. 

Larcom, Lucy (1826-1893). — ^American poet; author of several volumes 
of poetry. Perhaps her best-known single poem is Poor Lone Hannah. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (1807-1882). — ^The best-known and 
most-beloved American poet. Of his long poems the best are Evangeline, 
The Courtship of Miles Standish, Hiawatha, and Tales of a Wayside Inn, 
Longfellow was for many years a professor in Harvard College. 

Lon, Pierre (his real name is Louis Marie Julien Viaud) (1850- ). — 
A famous French novelist. His comrades on a French training-ship named 
him Loti, after an Indian flower. 

Lowell, James Russell (1819-1891). — ^American poet, essayist, scholar, 
diplomat; professor at Harvard University, editor of Atlantic Monthly and 
North American Review, ambassador to Spain and to Great Britain. His 
Odes are probably the greatest odes written by an American poet. Besides 
his Vision of Sir Launfal, and his humorous and patriotic Biglow Papers, 
Lowell has written many interesting essays on great authors and great books. 

Malory, Sir Thomas (about 1430-1470). — ^An Englishman. Author of 
the prose romance, Morte d* Arthur. Little is known of him. 

Miller, Joaquin (1841- ). — ^American poet. Most of his poems deal 
with western frontier life. 

Murray-Aaron, Eugene (1852- ). — ^American author, journalist, and 
editor. Chiefly known for his writings on natural history. 

O'Reilly, John Boyle (1844-1890). — Irish-American journalist and poet. 
For some years editor-in-chief of the Boston Pilot; author of several volumes 
of poetry. 

Peabody, Josephine Preston. — One of the best known of living Ameri- 
can writers of verse. Author of The Singing Leaves. 

Reade, Charles (1814-1884). — ^An English novelist and dramatist. He 
wrote books against the social wrongs of his day, as, for example. Hard Cash, 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend, Put Yourself in His Place, The Cloister and 
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the Hearth is one of the greatest historical romances in our literature, dealing 
with the times just before Erasmus. Our selection has been taken from It 
Is Never Too Late to Mend, a splendid story picturing the abuses of the Eng- 
lish prisons and also the early days of gold-digging in Australia. 

Riley, James Whttcomb (1849- ). — One of the true poets of America. 
Mr. Riley has described many odd characters of the farm and the small 
town, the simple drollness of childhood, the splendid sentiment of ripe man- 
hood and old age. The world may well be grateful for the humor and pathos 
of true and inspired poets such as Mr. Riley. 

Roche, James Jeffrey (1847-1908). — ^Irish-American journalist and poet. 
For some years editor of the Boston Pilot, 

Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1832). — Scottish poet and novelist, who has 
made the stories and legends of Scotland known all over the world. Among 
his best poems, besides Marmion, are The Lay of the Last Minstrel and The 
Lady of the Lake. Some of his novels are based on English history: Ivanhoe 
and The Talisman on the times of Richard I; Kenilworth, on the reign of 
Elizabeth; The Fortunes of Nigel, on the reign of James I. Other novels, 
Guy Mannering, Rob Roy, The Heart of Midlothian, have no historical basis. 

Shakespeare, William (1564-1616). — The greatest English poet and 
dramatist, writer of comedies, tragedies, and historical plays. 

Sharp, Dallas Lore (1870- ). — ^American author and journalist; au- 
thor of several books on out-door subjects. 

Sill, Edward Rowland (1841-1887). — ^American poet; for some years 
professor of English language and literature in the University of California. 

Swift, Jonathan (1667-1745). — His best-known work is GvUiver^s Trav- 
els, in which he describes the experiences of Lemuel Gulliver, a ship's doctor, 
who is four times shipwrecked on unknown coasts. While describing the 
people, customs, and laws of these countries Swift shows how England and 
Englishmen fall short in comparison. The first voyage is to Lilliput, the 
land of the pygmies; the second is to Brobdingnag, the land of giants. In 
the third, GuUiver visits the land of Laputa, or the Flying Island, where the 
people study and know nothing but science. In the fourth he goes to the 
land of the Houyhnhnms, where horses are masters and men are servants. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord (1809-1892). — ^Famous English poet. In the 
Idylls of the King, Tennyson tells the story of King Arthur and the Round 
Table. In Memoriam is a long poem in which Tennyson describes the grief 
he suffered at the death of his dearest friend, and how the grief was turned 
into peace when he realized that the parting was not forever. Tennyson 
wrote also many short poems. 

Thompson, Maurice (1844-1901). — ^American poet, journalist, novel- 
ist, and essayist. At one time editor of the New York Independent, His 
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poetry shows close observation of nature. His novel, Alice of Old Vtncennes, 
is an interesting story of the French period in Indiana, closing with the sur- 
render of Vincennes to Clark. Our selection is from Stories of Indiana, a 
series of interesting sketches of early Indiana life. 

Thoreau, Henry David (1817-1862). — ^American writer, friend of Emer- 
son. For two years he lived on the shore of Walden Pond, Concord, grati- 
fying his love of nature and putting into practice his ideas about economy 
and simplicity of living. Some of his best books are Walden, A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimac Rivers, and The Maine Woods, 

TiBiROD, Henrt (1829-1867). — ^American poet, author of many war lyrics. 
He has written many poems that glow with love of the cotton fields of the 
South and with the sincere patriotism of a son of the Southland. 

Van Dyke, Henry (1852- ). — ^American poet, short-story writer, essay- 
ist, clergyman. His work is noted for its splendid style. He has written much 
of nature. Besides his poems, two of his best books are Ldttle Rivers and 
Fisherman's Luck. 

Warner, Charles Dudley (1829-19(X)). — ^American author, associate 
editor of Harper's Magazine. His essays and books of travel are delightful 
reading, full of humor, revealing a most genial and attractive personality. 
Every boy should read his Being a Boy, from which our extract is taken. 
He has written also Backlog Studies, My Summer in a Garden, A Round-' 
about Journey. 

Wordsworth, William (177Q-1850). — One of the greatest English poets. 
He liked to write about nature, choosing such subjects as flowers, the cuckoo's 
voice, the hare, the noise of waters, the voices of the wind, the mountains, 
and simple, quiet country people. Some one has said that to read one of his 
poems is like a day spent in the country. 

Wyss, Johann Rudolf (1781-1830). — ^A Swiss scholar and writer, best 
known as the author of The Swiss Family Robinson, one of the best boys' 
stories. The scene of the story is laid in a desert island about 1800. 



VOCABULARY 



The authors have not attempted to make this Yocabulary com- 
plete. Within such brief limits it is possible to include only words 
that present unusual difficulty of spelling, pronunciation, or mean- 
ing. For further information the student must consult a dictionary, 
which this Vocabulary is not intended to supplant. Ko attempt has 
been made to give all the meanings of the words included in the 
Vocabulary, but only those which will make clear the meaning of 
the text. The system of diacritical marking used is that given in 
the latest edition of Webster's International Dictionary, 



A KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 



ft, as in f &te 

4, »« •* sen'dte 

ft, «' ♦« cftre 

ft, " *« fat 

ft, ♦♦ «* arm 

A, •♦ «* Ask 

a, •♦ " fi'nol 

6, «* *« eve 



£, as in 6 vent' 
2, " " find 

5, «* « ev'Sr 

6, «* " re'cent 
1, " ** Ice 

I, *« " lU 
6, «♦ " 6ld 
<5, *♦ •* 6 bey' 



0, as in Orb 
6, " ♦' 6dd 
6, " " 85ft 
o, ** ** connect' 
65, " ** food 



00, 



(( (( 



fa5t 

ou, " •* out 
a, ** «* Gse 



fl, asintlnite' 
d, " •' flm 
ii, " " ftp 
fi, «« «« cir'ctfs 
th, «* •* tbin 
fli, " «* «ien 
^, *' *♦ cul'tdre 
zh for z, as in az'ure 



K, representing the nasal tone (as in French or Portuguese) of the preceding 

vowel, as in ensemble (ftN'saN'b'l), intrigant (aN'trC'gftNt'), 
X) (like ng), for n before the sound of k or '' hard " g, as in bank. 



a ban'don, give up, leave. 

Ab'ner, commander of the Hebrew 

army under Saul, 
a bom'i na ble, hateful. 
Al>rahamy foimder of the Hebrew 

race, 
a byss^ a deep, immeasurable space. 
ac ces'si ble, easy of approach. 
ac com'plish, to perform, fulfil. 



ac'cum u la'tion, the state of being col- 
lected or accumulated. 

a chieve'i to carry to a final close. 

A'cre (alc^), a city on the coast of 
Syria. 

Ad'ams, Samuel, an American Revo- 
lutionary patriot and statesman. 

ad'dle, to muddle or confuse. 

ad join'ingi lying next to. 
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ad just', to settle, arrange. 

ad'mi ral, a naval officer of the high- 
est rank. 

ad'o ra'tion, intense regard, worship. 

adom'ment, decoration, ornamenta- 
tion. 

ad ven'ture, an unusual event. 

ad'ver sa 17, an enemy or opponent. 

£'qui ans (§'qul i^nz), an ancient Ital- 
ian people. 

af firm'a live, answering "yes," 

af fright'ed, scared, frightened. 

a fore'time, the past. 

aftermath (after m&th), a second 
crop of grass. 

ag'gra va'tion, the state of being ag- 
gravated or made worse. 

aggres'sive, positive, tending to be 
hostile. 

ag'i tat edy excited or disturbed. 

a kimlx), with the hand on the hip and 
the elbow turned outward. 

a lac'ri ty, quickness. 

All>a Lon'ga, an ancient Latin city 
not far from Rome. 

a lerf , watchful, nimble. 

a light', to descend from a horse's back 
or a carriage. 

al ter'nate, by turns, first one and then 
the other. 

a maze', to bewilder, astonish. 

amaze'ment, the state of being 
amazed. 

am bas'sa dor, an official representa- 
tive of one government sent to 
another. 

am bro'sia, according to ancient my- 
thology, the food of the gods. 

a'mi a ble, good-natured. 

am'phi the'a tre, a circular space with 
rising seats or slopes on all sides. 



an'ces tor, one from whom a person is 
descended. 

an i ma'tion, state of liveliness. 

an i mos'i ty, hatred. 

an ni ver'sa 17, the annual return of 
the day of a past event. 

an tag'o nist, aiemy or opponent. 

an ten' nae, the feelers or horns of an 
insect. 

An'tho ny's Nose, a steep promontoiy 
on the east side of the Hudson 
River, near Peekskill, N. Y. 

an ticl pa'tion, the considering an 
event before it happens, expecta- 
tion. 

an tique', old, ancient. 

An'to ny, Mark, a famous Roman gen- 
eral; one of the characters in Shake- 
speare's Jitlius CoBsar and Antony 
and Cleopatra. 

A polly on, the angel of the bottom- 
less pit mentioned in Revelation 
ix. 11; a character in Bunyan's 
PUgnm's Progress, 

ap'pa ri'tion, appearance, a super- 
natural appearance, a ghost. 

ap pellant, one who makes an appeal. 

ap pre'ci a tive ly, in a way to show 
appreciation or a sense of the value 
of anything. 

ap'pro ba'tiony approval, commenda- 
tion. 

ap pro'pri ate, suitable, fitting. 

a quat'ic (d kwfttlk), pertaining to the 
water. 

ar ray', order, arrangement, usually in 
a military connection. 

ar'ro gance, pride, haughtiness. 

Ash'by, a town in England, the scene 
of a great tournament in Scott's 
Ivanhoe, 
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as pir'ant (&s pir'dnt), one who aspires 
or longs to obtain a high position 
or object of attainment. 

as sail', to attack. 

as'sets, property, belongings. 

as sid'u ous ly, persistently, diligently. 

a sun'der, apart. 

at tain'ment, that which is attained or 
accomplished. 

at tire', to dress. 

attribute, a quality of a person or 
thing. 

at trib'ute, to impute or assign to as 
cause. 

attune', to bring into tune or har- 
mony with. 

Au'du bon, a famous American natu- 
ralist. 

Au ro'ra, according to ancient Greek 
mythology, goddess of dawn. 

au spi'cious, giving promise of success. 

au stere', severe or strict. 

Aus'terlitz (6s't^r Uts), a town in 
Austria, the scene of a famous vic- 
tory of Napoleon in 1805. 

au'to mafic, self-acting. 

a vail', use or advantage. 

a vert', to turn aside or ward off. 

A vil'ion (d vll'yiin), the land of the 
Blessed, an earthly paradise. 

a vo ca'tion, a secondary occupation. 

A zores', a group of islands off the west 
coast of Spain. 

Babylo'nish (bab I lo'nish), belong- 
ing or related to Babylon, a great 
ancient city in the valley of the 
Euphrates River in Arabia. 

ban'ish, to drive out of the country. 

bank'ruptcy, business or financial 
failure. 

bar'gge' (ba'razh'), a gauze-like fabric. 



barge (barj), a vessel or boat of state; 
often used in poetry of any kind of 
boat or vessel. 

base'ly, in a low or mean manner. 

bask'ing, l3dng in warmth. 

bat tal'ion, a body of troops consisting 
of several companies. 

bat'tery, two or more cannon under 
a single command. 

Beau'man oir' (bd'mftn war'). 

beck, nod. 

be dight', decked, adorned. 

berium (b61'li^m), the Latin word for 
war. 

be nig'nant, kindly, gracious. 

Ben Led'i (bfin le'di; IfidK), a moun- 
tain in Scotland. 

be queath', to leave or give by will. 

be rate', to scold. 

be set', set upon, assailed, surrounded. 

besiege', to surround with armed 
forces. 

be stead', pressed by enemies. 

Bethle hem (beth'l6 h6m), an ancient 
city of Palestine, near Jerusalem, 
famous as the birthplace of Jesus 
Christ. 

bick'er, to move with a rapidly re- 
peated noise, to quarrel. 

bide, to wait, dwell, to encounter, 
endure. 

bil'ious, troubled by excess of bile, 
ill-tempered. 

bil'low, a wave, to swell like a wave. 

bird of par'a dise, a bird of New 
Guinea, famous for its plumage, 
especially for its beautiful tail. 

biv'ouac (blv'wftk ; blv'66 ftk), a night's 
encampment without shelter. 

blanch (blanch), to take the color 
from, to whiten. 
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bla'zon ly, brilliant display. 

blood horse, a horse of pure breed. 

Bois de Bou logne' (bwa de b55 \6n^, 
a park in Paris. / 

bon'net, the Scottish word for cap. 

boundless, without bounds or limits. 

brack'en (br&k"n), a brake or large 
fern. 

brand, a poetical word for sword. 

bran'dish, to flourish or wave. 

brast, an old form for hurst, 

bra va'do (brd vft'dO), show of bra- 
very. 

brave, fearless, showy, handsome; to 
defy. 

brawl'ing, running with a loud noise. 

brawn'y, muscular, strong. 

breach, a gap or opening, as in a wall. 

breast'plate, a piece of armor protect- 
ing the breast. 

Bri'an de Bois Guil'bert (bre'aN dS 
bwa gel'b6r'). 

bri gade', a body of troops consisting 
of two to fomr regiments. 

brin'dle, having dark streaks or 
stripes on' a gray or yellow ground. 

brink, edge. 

bris'tle, to rise or stand stiff like 
bristles. 

broad'sword, a sword with a broad 
blade and sharp edge. 

bro'ken sil'ver, scrap silver. 

broom, a small plant. 

budge, move. 

buff, a yellowish orange color. 

bullet pouch, a bag for carrying bul- 
lets. 

buoy'ant (boi'(!fnt; b55l dnt), easily 
floating in the water. 

cal>le'8 length, a measure of length 
used at sea; about 600 feet. 



ca'dence, musical strain. 

cal cu la'tion, reckoning, estimate. 

cafi'on (k&n'yiin), a deep valley with 
steep sides. 

capability, ability, power of doing 
things. 

cap' H pi^ (k&p' d p6), from head to 
foot. 

carl)un cle, a garnet cut in a peculiar 
manner. 

car'nage, great bloodshed. 

casi'no, a kind of summer house or 
pleasure house. 

cas'sia, a kind of herb used in cooking 
and in medicine. 

cavl ty, a hole. 

cel'e brat ed, distinguished, widely 
known. 

chaise, a kind of two-wheeled car- 
riage, no longer used. 

chaplain, a clergyman attached to 
the army, navy, or to a royal court 
or family. 

charge, to rush upon, expense. 

charl ot (chftrl ot), a carriage of cere- 
mony. 

chattels, property, belongings. 

chime, to be in harmony with, agree. 

chir'rup, a short sharp sound, as of a 
bird or a cricket. 

chore, a small odd job. 

chris'tening (krls^nlng), the cere- 
mony of baptism or formal receiv- 
ing into the church. 

cir'cum stance, an event or occur- 
rence; one of the conditions under 
which an event takes place. 

Clan Al'pine, the imaginary name of a 
Scottish clan or group of related 
families, in Scott's Lady of the 
Lake, 
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dans'man, the member of a clan, or 
group of families of common de- 
scent. 

cloud, to appear gloomy or angry, 
when used of the face. 

cloy, to satisfy the appetite. 

Clym'ene, in ancient Greek my- 
thology, daughter of Oceanus, and 
mother of Atlas and Prometheus. 

cockle shell, a kind of small sea-shell. 

col li'sion, a violent meeting. 

col'ony, a company of people who 
have moved from their own to a 
distant country to live. 

corumbme, a familiar flower both 
wild and cultivated. 

coml)at, fight, contest. 

coml)at ant, one who fights. 

comely (ktLm'U), good-looking. 

com'forter (ktLm'f^ ter), a knit 
woollen scarf worn around the neck. 

com mend', to speak well of. 

com mis'sion, assigned task. 

commit'tee of safe'ty, a committee 
organized in many communities 
just before the Revolutionary War 
for looking out for the interests 
of the American cause. (See any 
history of the United States.) 

com'mon, a piece of open ground or 
small park in the centre of a town. 

com mu'ni cate, to make known, ex- 
change words with. 

com'pass, to enclose on all sides. 

com'pe ti'tion, a struggling for the 
same object by two or more per- 
sons. 

com'pli ment, an expression of praise 
or favor. 

com po si'tion, the order or arrange- 
ment of anything. 



compress', to squeeze or make 
smaller. 

conceit'ed, having an exaggerated 
opinion of oneself. 

con'clave, a private meeting. 

con'course, large assemblage of peo- 
ple. 

con dense', to make shorter. 

con de scen'sion, showing especial 
kindness or favor toward inferiors. 

condole', to grieve or express sym- 
pathy with. 

con f er', to place upon one. 

con jec'ture, to guess or imagine. 

con joined', brought together. 

con'jure (]din'j&), to sununon or call 
up by a spell. 

conjure' (kon jd5r'), to entreat ear- 
nestly. 

con'scious, aware of. 

con sid'er ate ly, with consideration or 
regard for. 

con stel la'tion, a group of stars form- 
ing a figure in the heavens. 

con ster na'tion, dismay, amazement. 

con'sul, one of the chief officers or 
magistrates in ancient Rome. 

con tend', to fight, struggle against. 

con tor'tion, a twisting or writhing. 

con tri bu'tion, an offering. 

con'trite, sorrowful for sin committed. 

con triv'ance, a machine or device. 

con'va lesce', to get better after ill- 
ness. 

con vey', to carry. 

con vic'tion, firm opinion. 

coot, a kind of sea-bird. 

cope, canopy, or arch of the sky. 

cop'per, kettle made of copper. 

copse, a poetical word for a grove or 
wood. 
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cor'al reef, a formation on the sea- 
bottom made by coral polyp. 

cord'age, the ropes of a ship. 

corps (k5r), a body of men organized 
imder direction. 

corpse, a dead body. 

corrup'tion, the impairing of virtue. 

coun'sel, advice. 

cotin'sel lor, one who gives counsel or 
advice. 

count, a title of nobility. 

coun'ter part, copy, duplicate. 

cov'etous (ktiv'^ tiis), desirous of 
what belongs to others. 

crackling, the crisp rind of roasted 
pork. 

craft, vessel. 

crag, a steep, rugged rock. 

cra'ven, coward. 

cre'dence, belief. 

ere den'tials, documents or testimo- 
nials of credit. 

ere duli ty, readiness of belief. 

cress, a kind of plant, commonly 
foimd along the banks of streams. 

Cressy, Cr6cy, a town in France, the 
scene of a battle between the 
French and English in 1346. 

crev'ice, a crack. 

crim'i nal, one who commits a crime. 

cri'sis, the most important moment, 
a turning point. 

crit'i cal, serious, dangerous. 

croak, to make a hoarse noise, as of 
a frog. 

cro'ny, a friend, a chum. 

crop, to cut short. 

cross'bow, an ancient weapon con- 
sisting of a bow set across a stock. 

crypt, a room imder the main floor of 
a church, a small secret room. 



cud'gel, club. 

cui rass' O^wfi ras'), a piece of armor 

covering the body from the neck to 

the waist, 
cul'prit, one who has done wrong, 
cul'tivate, to improve by care or 

study. 
cuml)er, to hinder, harass, 
curlew, a shore bird with long legs 

and curved bill, 
cy'press, an evergreen tree of tall, 

slender shape. 
dam'ask, linen so woven that the 

threads form a pattern. 
Da'vid, a character in the Old Testa- 
ment, king of the Jews, 
daw'dler, one who dawdles or wastes 

time by trifling. x 

dea'con (del^'n), a church officer, 
deal, pine or fir wood, 
dearth, scarcity. 
de ceive', to cheat. 
de clen'sion, declining or falling off. 
dedicate, to set apart formally for 

a special purpose, 
de duct', to take from, 
deed, act. 

def 1 nite, clear, exact. 
del ty, a god or goddess. 
de lib'er ate ly, with deliberation or 

carefully considered plan. 
de liv'er er, one who delivers or frees 

one from trouble or danger, 
del'uge, flood, 
de lu'sion, a false belief. 
demi-par'a dise, half paradise, 
dep'u ty, assistant to the chief. 
de scend', to go down. 
de sisf , to cease to act. 
des'o late, deserted, lonely. 
de spair', without hope. 
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de spatch', to send with a message. 

des'pi ca ble, mean, wretched. 

despise', to hate, or feel contempt 
for. 

de spond'ing, hopeless. 

de ter'mine, to resolve, decide. 

de'voir (dfiVwa), duty (a French 
word). 

de vout', having religious feeling. 

dex ter'i ty, skiU, ability. 

di'al, an instrument formerly used for 
telling time by the shadow cast on 
it by the sun. 

dic'tator, in ancient Roman times an 
officer placed in supreme control 
for a special emergency. 

dif 'fi dence, shyness. 

di min'ish, to grow less. 

din, to impress on the mind by repeti- 
tion. 

din'gy, dark, soiled. 

dirge, a fimeral song. 

dis'ap pro ba'tion, imfavorable opin- 
ion. 

dis as'ter, an unfortimate occurrence. 

dis cus'sion, talk about anything. 

dishon'or, to bring shame upon. 

dis may', fear, confusion. 

dis perse', to scatter. 

dis play', to show publicly. 

dis ser ta'tion, a formal essay or ad- 
dress. 

dis tin'guish, to bring credit on. 

dit'to, the same. 

divert', turn aside. 

digest', to strip. 

dog'ged, obstinate, determined. 

dole, to serve sparingly. 

do main', region. 

dome, a vaulted or high-arched roof. 

dom'i cile (dOmK sll), dwelling place. 



domin'ion, the territory under con- 
trol of a ruler. 

doom, fate, destiny, death. 

do'tard, one foolish from old age. 

dote, weak-minded from old age, 
foolishly fond of. 

dra goon', a heavily equipped cavalry 
soldier. 

dra'ma (dra'md), a play. 

draught (draft), a drink. 

draw'bridge, a bridge having a sec- 
tion that can be opened to let 
through vessels. 

Dres'den, a city of Germany, the 
scene of a victory of Napoleon over 
the Germans. 

diy'ads, according to ancient my- 
thology a wood nymph. 

du etlum, Latin word for duel. 

dune, a hill of sand. 

dun'geon, a close, dark prison. 

dur'a ble, lasting. 

durst, the past tense of dare, 

ea'glet, young eagle. 

ec'sta sy, extreme joy. 

ed'dy ing, moving in eddies or with a 
whirling motion. 

eke out, to add to. 

elapse', to pass. 

e lude', to escape from. 

em bark', to go on a boat or vessel. 

em bar'rass ing, causing confusion or 
embarrassment. 

em bat'tied, drawn up for battle. 

e mit', to send out. 

e mo'tion, feeling. 

empyre'an, the highest and purest 
part of heaven. 

en deav'or (6n dfiv'er), to try. 

en'ergy, strength, power. 

en join', to order. 
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en'mity, hate. 

en'sign, flag. 

en'terprisei undertaking. 

en trance', to fill with delight. 

Ep'aphtts (V<^fti8). 

es cort', to accompany for protection 
or in complimentary attendance. 

e ter'ni ty, an imending period. 

et'iquette (efXkgt), the forms pre- 
scribed by good breeding or by 
authority. 

e vince', to show. 

ex'cel len cy, a title of honor given to 
high officials. 

ex du'sive, particular about one's as- 
sociates. 

ex tir pa'tion, the rooting out. 

ex'tri cate, to get out of difficulty. 

exude', to give out or to discharge, 
flow from. 

ex ult'ant, filled with joy or pride. 

ex'ul ta'tion, joyous pride. 

fait€9 IHW dmvdin, preux ehmvtJimn 
(fat' v5 d6v'w&, prer ch6v'al'ya'), 
do your duty, gallant knights. 

fallow, ploughed land left untilled. 

f al set'to, a false or artificial tone of 
high pitch. 

Fates, the divinities who presided 
over human fortunes, according to 
Greek mythology. 

Fed'eral, pertaining to the United 
States government. 

feign, to pretend. 

fer'vent, warm, intense. 

fig'ment, an invention. 

fis'sure, opening, crack. 

flag'on, drinking cup. 

flaunt, to wave boastfully. 

flight'y, lacking good judgment. 

flu'ent, smooth, ready. 



for bear', to give up, do without. 

for'ceps, a kind of pincers. 

forebod'ing, indicating coming evil^ 
fear of future evil. 

fore casf , to foresee. 

fowl'er, a himter of birds. 

fru'gal, not wasteful. 

funds, money. 

fur'tive, secret, stealthy. 

Gael (gal), a Scotch Highlander. 

Gage, a British general, military gov- 
emor of Massachusetts at the be- 
ginning of the Revolution. 

gage, a pledge of a person's appearance 
to fight in support of his claims. 

gam'bol, to frisk, or jump about play- 
fuUy. 

garland, a wreath of flowers or leaves. 

Gates of Her'cu les, a name anciently 
given to the Straits of Gibraltar. 

gel'id (jmd), cold, cold blooded. 

Gen'tile, one not a Jew. 

ge'nus (jg'niis), a group of related 
species. 

Gessler (gte1&), an Austrian official 
in Switzerland early in the four- 
teenth century, shot by Tell. 

Get'tys burg, a town in Pennsylvania, 
scene of a famous battle of the 
Civil War. 

ghastly, pale, looking like a ghost. 

girt, encircled. 

glaive, sword. 

glen, a narrowvalley. 

glint, to gleam. 

gnarled, knotted. 

goad, to urge on. 

grand teign eur^ (gr5' san yerO, fine 
gentleman. 

grayling, a kind of fresh-water fish. 

grew'some, inspiring fear or horror. 
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gnim, surly, glum. 

haft, handle. 

haled, old form of hauled. 

half pike, a kind of pike or spear for- 
merly carried by officers. 

hallow, to make sacred. 

Han'cock, John, famous patriot of 
Bevolutionary times. 

han'som cab, a kind of two-wheeled 
covered carriage with the driver's 
seat behind. 

ha rangue' (hd rftng')) a noisy speech. 

har'row, to stir up the feelings. 

head'piece, helmet. 

heirloom (Arlo5m), a piece of mov- 
able property descended to one by 
inheritance. 

Heli'ade8(hgll'ddez). 

her'ald ries, heraldic symbols. 

herb'age, grassy growth. 

herba'rium, a collection of dried 
plants. 

hereditary, that which must be 
passed on by inheritance. 

her'e sy, a belief opposed to the usual 
one. 

hem, heron. 

hi'efh, from hie^U) go. 

Hollands, gin made in Holland. 

hol'pen, old form of helped. 

hu mill ate, to humble, or mortify. 

hur'ri cane, a severe storm. 

htts sar', a kind of light cavalry man. 

ig'no min y, dis^e, dishonor. 

impale', to pierce with a sharp 
weapon. 

im peach', to charge a public official 
with crime. 

im pede', interfere with, stop. 

im pe'ri ous, arrogant, overbearing. 

im pos'ing, impressive. 



impromp'tu, offhand, done without 
preparation. 

in can ta'tion, a verbal charm or for- 
mula of words. 

in con'gm ous, out of harmony with. 

in credl ble, difficult of belief. 

in'cre ment, one of a series of minute 
additions, an increase. 

in'dis cre'tion (In'dls kr^sh'tm), an im- 
wiseact. 

in ef 'fa ble, indescribable. 

in f ec'tion, the process of infecting or 
giving a disease to another. 

ingen'ious, talented, clever, pos- 
sessed of new ideas. 

in sol'vent, unable to pay one's debts. 

in'stigate, to incite to action, used 
chiefly in a bad sense. 

in su'per a ble, incapable of being 
passed over. 

in tent'ed, covered with tents. 

in ter ne'cine (fn'ter nS'sIn), deadly. 

inva'riably, without exception, al- 
ways. 

in voke', to call or invite earnestly and 
solemnly. 

in vol tin ta'ri ly, without conscious ex- 
ercise of the will. 

i'rised, with colors like the rainbow. 

ir're pres'si ble, incapable of being re- 
pressed or held back. 

jar'gon, confused, imintelligible 
speech. 

javelin (j&v'Un; j&v'^lXn), a light 
spear to be thrown, 

jeop'ard y (jgp'ar dl), exposure to in- 
jury or loss. 

jerked, cut into slices and dried in 
the sun. 

jer'kin, a jacket or short coat. 

Jes'se, father of David, king of Israel. 
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Je'su, a poetical fonn of Jesus. 

Joaquin' (Miller) (waken'). 

joc'nnd, merry, lively. 

juVenile (j5o'v6nIl; -nil), youthful, 

relating to the young. 

kin'dred ) i i x* 
*_j /* M ?• one s relatives. 
kins'folk S 

laiM9€z aller (la'sa &11fi), let go, go 

ahead 
lam'en ta ble, to be lamented or 

mourned; unfortimate. 
Lannes O&n), one of Napoleon's 

marshals. 
lax, loose, careless. 
le'gion, in the ancient Roman army a 

body of troops numbering 3000 to 

4000; often used loosely for any 

large number of soldiers, 
le git'i mate, real, genuine, legal, 
lei'sure ly, not hurried, 
lic'tor, an ancient Roman officer who 

attended the consul. 
lief (lef), dear, 
lig'a ture, a bandage, bond, 
lin'e age, family descent, 
lists, an enclosed space for combat. 
lifter, a number of young pigs bom 

at the same time. 
liv'id, black and blue, grayish blue, 
lodge, Indian hut or tent. 
low'er ing (lou'S* Ing), frowning, 

threatening, 
loz'enge, a diamond-shaped figure, 
lub'berly, clumsy, 
lus'trous, shining, brilliant, 
lust'y, full of life and vigor. 
mael'strom (mSLl'strom), whirlpool, 
maize, Indian com. 
mall (mdl), a public walk, 
mallow, a kind of plant. 
Malvoi'sin (mal vwa'sen). 



manifest, plain, clear. 

Maripo'sa, a county in California 
celebrated for its big trees. 

mar'quis, a rank of nobility next 
higher than earl or coimt. 

Mars, the ancient Roman god of 
war. 

mar'shal, a general officer of highest 
rank in some foreign armies. 

mart, to trade, sell. 

mast, nuts used for the food of ani- 
mals. 

mas'ter of the horse, in ancient Ro- 
man times the chief officer of the 
dictator. 

ma ter'nal, belonging or relating to a 
mother, motherly. 

ma tur'ing, ripening, becoming due. 

mean'der, to flow in a twisting or 
winding manner. 

mem'or a ble, deserving to be remem- 
bered. 

mere, pond, lake. 

metrop'olis, the chief city of a 
coimtry. 

moat, a ditch surrounding a castle of 
the Middle Ages. 

moc'casined, wearing moccasins, or 
Indian shoes of deerskin. 

mode, manner, fashion. 

Mont Fitch'et (m6N fech'a). 

mo rass', wet swampy place. 

mul'titude, a large number. 

mus'tering, assembling for military 
purposes. 

mutely, silently. 

mu'ti nous, imruly, rebellious against 
authority. 

Mjrr'mi dons, a fierce tribe of an- 
cient Thessaly whose king was 
Achilles. 
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mys'ti fi ca'tion, the state of being 
mystified or puzzled. 

Na pole on, a famous French general 
and emperor. 

nau'ti Itts, a kind of shellfish. 

new-far'rowed, new-bom. 

New'market, a town in England, fa- 
mous for horse races. 

nigh, the left-hand one when used of a 
pair of horses. 

numl>ers, verses. 

nutliatch, a kind of bird. 

ob nox'iotts, hateful, offensive. 

o'di ous, hateful. 

of fi'ciotts, meddlesome. 

O lym'piis, according to ancient my- 
thology, the home of the gods. 

o ri en'tal, pertaining or belonging to 
the East. 

orni thoro gy, the study of birds. 

t>'sier (6'zher), a kind of willow used 
for making fiuniture. 

out land'ish, strange, foreign. 

oy€x' (oya'), hear ye. 

pack'fhread, strong thread or twine 
used for t3dng parcels. 

pa'gan, an irreligious person. 

pallid, pale. 

pal'tiy (p61'trl), worthless. 

Pan, in ancient Greek mythology, 
god of the fields. 

par'ti san, one who takes sides with a 
party, a follower. 

pass under the yoke, a ceremony of 
submission by which a conquered 
army passed under a yoke made by 
placing a spear horizontally across 
the top of two others stuck verti- 
cally into the ground. 

pas'tem, the part of a horse's leg be- 
tween the hoof and the fetlock. 



patch'ing, cloth used to wrap around 
a bullet before putting it into a gun. 

pa ter'nal, relating or belonging to a 
father. 

Pa tro'dtts, a friend of Achilles, killed 
by Hector at the siege of Troy. 

pa'tron, one who protects or supports 
a person or a cause. 

Paul Re vere', American patriot, cele- 
brated for his famous ride. 

peer, one of the same rank or ability, 
an equal. 

per func'to ly, careless or indifferent. 

pen'non, a small flag. 

pen'sive, sadly thoughtful. 

per emp'to ri ly, positively, in a way 
leaving no chance of refusal. 

per'ish, die. ~ 

per'jury, making a false statement 
under oath. 

pertain'ing, relating to. 

pertinacity, the holding to one's 
opinions or purposes. 

per verse', contrary, stubborn. 

pes tif' er ous, hurtful, anno3dng. 

Pha'e thon, son of Phoebus and Cly- 
mene. 

Pha'ros (f9,'r6s), an island in the Bay 
of Alexandria, Egypt, on which a 
lighthouse was built, hence a Ught- 
house. 

phil'ter, a magic liquid or drink. 

Phoebus (fe'btis). 

pick'et, to post pickets or military 
guards. 

pith, strength, vigor, inward sustain- 
ing power. 

placid, calm, smooth. 

plaid'ed (plftd'ed; Scotch, plad'ed), 
wearing a plaid or checkered blan- 
ket. 
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pom'mel (ptUn'Sl), the front part of a 

saddle, 
per tend', to indicate a coming event. 
prat'tle, childish or trifling talk, 
precau'tion, caution or care against 

accident, 
pre cep'to ly, a religious house of the 

order of Knights Templars, 
prec'i pice, a steep cliff, 
pre dp'i tate, to throw headlong, set 

going too soon, 
pre ci'sion, exactness, accuracy. 
pre eml nent ly, above everything 

else, especially. 
pre j'u dice (pr6j'd6dls), an unreason- 
able opinion for or against anything, 
pre'ma turely, before the proper 

time. 
pre oc'cu pied, absorbed in thought. 
pre pos'ter ous, foolish, absurd, 
presid'ing, directing proceedings, as 

of a meeting. 
pre tence', false show or claim, 
pre ten'sions, claims true or false, 
prim'ing, the powder used to fire the 

old-fashioned muzzle-loading guns. 
pro ba'tion, a period of trial. 
pro ba'tion er, one undergoing a term 

of probation, 
probe, to search or examine thor- 

ou^ly. 
proffer, to offer. 
pro hib'it, to forbid. 
prone, bending forward, lying face 

downward. 
pro trude', to stick out. 
prowl, to move about stealthily. 
pur vey', to provide. 
rackj straining or wrenching of a 

storm, 
rai'ment, clothing. 



ramp'ant, rearing. 

rap'ture, extreme joy or pleasure. 

rashly, hastily, quickly. 

Rat'isbon, a town in Bavaria, Ger- 
many, on the Danube River, 

re col lect', to remember. 

rec om mend', to commend to favor- 
able notice. 

re cur'rence, the coming again, or re- 
turn. 

re deem', to regain, to recover again. 

reek'ing, smoking, steaming. 

re gen er a'tion, renewal, reformation, 
making over again. 

re it'er ate, to repeat. 

re lin'quish, to let go of, give up. 

rel'i qua ry, a small box in which holy 
relics are kept. 

re mit'tance, money sent to a distant 
place. 

re mote', distant, secluded. 

re nowned', famous. . 

repent'ance, sorrow for something 
done. 

re press', to keep back or crush down. 

re proach', to blame. 

resolu'tion, something resolved or 
decided upon. 

ret'inue, a body of attendants in 
waiting upon a person of high rank. 

re trib'u to ry, bringing punishment. 

rev'el ry, loud merry-making. 

rheu'ma tism, a disease causing pains 
in the joints and muscles. 

rife, filled or abounding with. 

rood, rod. 

roy'ster er, a rude, bragging fellow. 

sa'ble, black. 

sac'rilege, the sin of violating or pro- 
faning sacred things. 

sa ga'cious, wise, shrewd. 
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sage, wise man. 

sallow, yellowish, sickly color. 

sally, to go out from a fortified place, 

usually to make an attack. 
sar'casm, a keen or bitter remark, 
sas'sa fras, a kind of tree the bark of 

which is used for flavoring. 
Saul, an ancient king of the Hebrews, 
sau'ri an, a lizard-like reptile. 
Saz'on, one of the Germanic tribes 

that in early times invaded and 

conquered England; a dweller in 

the Scottish lowlands, 
scape'goat, one made to suffer for the 

faults of another. 
scar, a high, steep rock, or a bare 

place on the side of a moimtain. 
scud'ding, moving swiftly. 
se lect'man, an officer annually chosen 

to perform the business of a town, 
sep'ul chre, grave, tomb. 
se quest'ered, set apart, withdrawn. 

C dry, withered. 
sear> ''* 

sha green', a kind of imtanned leather. 

shard, a shell or earthen fragment. 

shin'gle, coarse gravel. 

shock'-head'ed, having thick or bushy 
hair. 

shrike, a kind of small bird. 

sim'ulat ed, pretended. 

si'mul ta'ne ous (si m^l ta'nS ^), tak- 
ing place at the same time with. 

Si'ren, one of a group of sea-nymphs 
who lured sailors to destruction by 
their singing. 

skew'er, a pin used to fasten meat 
together. 

sloth, idleness, laziness. 

slouch, to move in a careless, awk- 
ward manner. 



sol'ace, to comfort, console, 
sooth, truth. 

sor'cer ess, a female magician, 
spi'ral, a winding or twisting thing. 
spoil, booty, goods of a defeated 

enemy, 
sprat, a small herring, 
sprightly, lively, gay. 
squalid (skwdlld), dirty through 

neglect, 
squat'ter (skw&t'ter), a settler on land 

to which he has no right or title. 
squaw, an Indian woman, 
stalk, to move cautiously, 
stal'wart, stout, strong, 
starling, a kind of small song-bird, 
staunch (stanch), to stop the flow of, 

something to stop the flow of. 
stolid ly, in a dull or impassive man- 
ner, 
strand, shore. 

stren'u ous, requiring hard work, 
strife, conflict. 
Styx, according to Greek mythology, 

a river in the underworld, 
sub due', defeat, overcome, 
sub merge', to put under water, 
sub or'di nate, holding an inferior 

position, 
sub sist', to keep alive, 
suf fice', to be sufficient, 
su perb', splendid, grand, 
surg'ing, moving in waves, swelling, 
sur pass', to excel, 
sur vive', to endure or live through a 

severe trial or danger, 
sus pense', state of uncertainty, pause, 
sus tain', to hold up, endure, 
swarth'y, dark-complexioned, 
swirl, to whirl, 
swoon, to faint. 
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sym'phonyy a hannony of color or 
sound. 

tang, sharp taste. 

taige, a target or small, round shield. 

ten'dril, the delicate or slender 
branch of a plant. 

ten'sion, strain. 

theme, subject. 

thorp, village. 

tilt-yard, a yard for tilting, or fighting 
on horseback with lances. 

tirade' (tirad'; tl'rad), a long, abu- 
sive speech. 

tolcen, a sign, proof, or memento. 

tor'por, numbness, sluggishness. 

tour, a long journey or excursion. 

tour'ist, one going on a tour. 

tow, the coarse, broken part of flax or 
hemp, formerly used for starting 
fires. 

tran quilli ty, peace, quiet. 

trans fig'ured, changed, usually to 
something splendid or glorious. 

tran'sient, temporary or passing. 

trans par'en cy, a framework covered 
with some thin material on which 
are pictures or words, and lighted 
from within. 

trav'erse, to cross. 

trem'or, a trembling. 

trem'u lous, quivering, shaking. 

Tii'ton, an ancient sea-god. 

tro'phy, a memento of victory or 
something gained. 

tur'moil, confused noise, uproar. 

tum'pike, a road to which one is 
admitted through a tiunpike, or 
gate where toll is paid, any pub- 
lic road. 

typ'ical, having the characteristics 
of a ^oup of thin^. 



Tyre, a famous ancient dty of Fhceni- 
cia, on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

u biq'ui tous, being everywhere at the 
same time. 

unabsolved', not absolved or freed 
from blame or sin. 

unan'imously, having the consent 
of all. 

un couth', rude, awkward. 

nniver'sal, pertaining to the whole 
universe, extensive. 

nn scathed', uninjured. 

nnshriv'en, not having confessed 
one's sins to a priest. 

un sullied, unstained. 

un swerv'ing, without turning aside. 

un taint'ed, imspoiled. 

up braid', to scold. 

up hol'ster er, one who upholsters or 
furnishes rooms, chairs, etc., with 
hangings or cushions. 

u sur pa'tion, seizing the authority of 
another. 

val'iant, brave. 

val'or ous, full of valor, brave. 

vans, wings. 

veTie inent ly, violently, forcibly. 

veliicle, carriage. 

ve rac'i ty, truthfulness. 

ver'dict, the decision of a jury at the 
end of the trial of an accused person. 

verge, edge. 

vet'erinary, one who treats the 
diseases of animals. 

vict'ual (vit'U), food. 

vir'tu al ly, practically. 

vis'ion a ry, characterized by, or fa- 
vorable to, visions or dreams. 

vi'tals, the organs necessary to life, as 
the heart and limgs. 
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vo'tiye, given in fulfilment of a vow 
or solemn promise. 

Vul'can, the ancient Roman god of 
fire. 

wan, pale, colorless. 

wan'ton, playful, unrestrained; mali- 
cious. 

wap (wdp), to make a noise as of 
barking. 

ward, a guard. 

ward'er, a keeper or guard. 

war'rant, security, justification. 

weal, welfare, well-being. 

wiles, tricks. 



William Tell, a legendary hero of 

Switzerland, 
wit, know. 

wont (wtbit), custom; accustomed, 
wran'giing, quarrelling, 
wrath, anger, 
wretch, poor creature, 
zeal'otts (z31'i2s), eager, active, 
zeph'yr, a light breeze. 
Zeus (zQs), the chief of the Greek 

gods, 
zo'di ac, an imaginary belt in the 

heavens, including' the paths of the 

planets. 
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